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NO STAR FOR THE WISE MEN 


(Some Fiscal Problems of NATO Countries) 
Robert Moyse* 


F ALL THE PROBLEMS of NATO defence there are at least three 

which have not been favoured with the publicity which the press 

and journals of opinion have so impressively bestowed upon others. 
Some governments cannot raise money enough through taxation or by 
borrowing from the financial markets to finance rearmament. Others 
cannot achieve a satisfactory balance of international payments because 
their budgets are so overloaded that they are unable to obtain those 
large budget surpluses which would reduce the pressure on their inter- 
national transactions. And still others seem worried almost to exaspera 
tion because no reasonable definition of a defence expenditure can be 
reached in a world that wages total war. At this level of discussion the 
defence problem is how to apportion the common tasks of defence 
equitably among the members in accordance with the ability of each 
government to carry out those jobs assigned to it. 

A government cannot do its defence job if the performance threatens 
to ruin the country’s international financial position. Here the rdle of 
the budget assumes importance because a serious deficit in a country’s 
international accounts may be aggravated, and even caused, by the 
excess purchasing power generated by the rearmament programme 
which places money in the hands of consumers but not the goods they 
can buy. To a marked degree, the external financial position may be 
only a reflection of, or a response to, the internal financial situation 
The wages and salaries paid to defence workers travel from person to 
person providing each with a portion of his annual income, and perhaps 
increasing it. But the tanks, guns, and ammunition produced by the 
defence employees do not add to the supply of goods available for civilian 
consumption. Indeed it is likely that as labour and materials are 
channelled into defence, the total supply of civilian goods falls, while 
money incomes remain the same or, as is more probable, increase. The 
demand for civilian goods is not matched by an equal and opposite supply 
of them and as a result excess purchasing power exerts a pressure to 
import goods in order to fill the gap in the domestic supply. No matter 
how tight the import restrictions, this inflationary pressure pulls foreign 
goods through the controls and distorts the balance of payments. More 
over, as the excess purchasing power finds an outlet in world markets, 

*Graduate of the University of Manitoba, and of Oxford in Politics, Philosophy 
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it augments international demand, thereby helping to raise the prices 
of goods entering into world trade. Thus the balance of payments is 
depressed further by increasing the prices of things the country buys 
abroad. 

The inflationary pressure in the internal market also disrupts the 
balance of payments on the export side. The pressure pulls goods away 
from export markets into the home supply, as the excess purchasing 
power forces up the prices of goods and makes it more profitable to sell 
at home than overseas. Goods are diverted from the export trades to 
the domestic market as part of the process of closing the gap between the 
goods available at home and the money demand for them. 

The above is a brief description of the rudiments of how the 
inflationary gap tends to be reduced via international trade. The process 
operates so as to distort and disrupt the international transactions oi 
the country suffering from inflation. One way of helping to close the 
gap between the money demand for goods and the available supply 1s 
for the government to budget for a large surplus which reduces the 
excess of money demand over the supply of civilian commodities. The 
pressure on the balance of payments arising from too much mone, 
chasing too few goods is diminished by soaking up the excess purchasing 
power through taxation. 

The budget, therefore, has an important contribution to make 
towards the elimination of a country’s deficit in its international trans- 
actions. But if the budget is already so overloaded with expenditures 
which, for one reason or another, cannot be cut back, and if the level of 
taxation is so high that taxes cannot be increased, the method of the 
budget surplus cannot be used effectively to reduce the pressure on the 
nation’s balance of payments. The deficit in the international accounts 
may grow and threaten the financial solvency of the country. This is a 
major problem of defence for many NATO countries, but it is pre- 
eminently a problem of the United Kingdom, because of the key position 
occupied by sterling in world trade and finance. 

The second problem which must be dealt with if NATO countries 
are to be assigned tasks they can perform is akin to the first in that it 
also relates to fiscal matters. A government cannot do its defence job 
if it can raise the funds to pay for the rearmament programme only by 
using the printing press. Where state revenues are inadequate to cover 
outlays, governments are always tempted to use their power to create 
money. The coinage may be debased in the process, but the govern- 
ment usually gets the goods it wants. If respectability were measured 
by the length of a tradition, this policy of inflationary finance would 
rank as the most orthodox. It is hoary with age. But in the social 
circumstances of today it cannot be used with magnificent disregard as 
in former times. The social fabric may not stand the strain. 

The inability to raise sufficient revenue also bears upon the balance 
of payments problem because budget surpluses cannot be obtained to 
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reduce the deficit in the nation’s international accounts. These difficulties 
consequent upon the failure of a country to raise enough revenue through 
taxation are particularly pressing in France. 

The limitations imposed on defence efforts by the inadequacy of 
revenues as in France, and by the necessity of guarding the balance of 
payments as in the United Kingdom, give rise to a third problem. The 
tasks that Britain and France are unable to handle must be done by 
others more favourably situated. But even a country which can raise 
enough revenue and balance its international accounts cannot endanger 
its own economy by diverting a sizeable portion of its resources to 
build plant and transport facilities which are strategically necessary, 
and at the same time finance large expenditures on the usual military 
items. A balance must be struck. But where? This problem is of 
special significance for Canada because she is not only relatively rich 
but an important source of strategic materials which are in short supply. 

By comparison with the economic difficulties of rearmament in 
France and the United Kingdom, the defence situation in Canada 
presents an idyllic picture. The government has not reached the limit 
of its taxing power. Tax evasion is not a major defence problem and 
the budget is still sufficiently flexible to be a powerful anti-inflationary 
weapon. Mr. Abbott must be embarrassed—and flattered—by the hungry 
eyes with which some of his NATO friends must look at the fat budget 
surplus he has accumulated. While Canada has undertaken to spend 
substantial sums on strictly military items, there are a number of pro- 
jects under way or planned which could be included in a measure of the 
nation’s defence effort. The construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
the iron ore developments, the expansion of the aluminum industry, 
and the projects to increase supplies of other strategic materials, all in 
short supply, could be classified as contributions to the mutual defence 
of the West. Resources are being diverted from normal channels to 
build them and to hasten their completion. As a result the economy 1s 
under pressure and the Canadian inflation is partly evidence of this. 

3ut new plant, mines and transport facilities, unlike a tank or an 
infantry division, constitute productive assets as valuable in peace as in 
war. They will make a permanent contribution to the Canadian 
economy. Yet a country which diverts its resources to produce only 
tanks and similar material will look with scepticism on those who insist 
that the construction of a nickel mine or a seaway represents as great a 
sacrifice. There is no logical solution to the question of what represents 
a defence expenditure and what does not. It is a matter of political 
compromise. 

The defence problem in France is of quite a different character. The 
French government is apparently unable to raise sufficient funds to pay 
for the military goods and installations the country 1s believed to be 
capable of providing. The plant and machinery are there, but the govern- 
ment cannot find the money to ensure payment for the materials the 
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factories would produce. The French authorities, naturally and wisely, 
do not wish to incur large budgetary deficits which are inflationary 
when the rearmament programme will itself cause inflation. The im- 
portance of keeping the budget in order was emphasized by the French 
Minister of Finance, M. René Mayer, at his Washington press conference 
on September 11th of this year. Some of his remarks were: “ . my 
country first of all must keep her public finances in order. . . . You 
see military aid is given in kind. What I am asking for 1s aid which can 
replace what we are obliged to pay in francs . . . For me the importan 
thing is that the equipment of the Vietnamese Army shou 


t 

l uld go on and 

that the expense should be shared and that my own disbursements in 
budgetary funds be lowered, that is the point.”’ 
In the course of his remarks M. Mayer said: “the French taxpayer 


is already making an effort which, per capita, can be compared with any 


other taxpayer.” The difficulty, apparently, is not that taxes are not 
high enough but that collections are too low. The government cannot 
raise enough money for the defence programme it would like to see the 
country undertake and certainly not sufficient to get a sizeable budget 
surplus to soak up the excess purchasing power that will be generated 
If the money cannot be found through taxes, then it must be obtained 
from the French financial market, from other countries, or by resort to 
the printing presses. Otherwise rearmament must be cut down and 
great schemes abandoned. 

The economic and political repercussions arising from this lack of 
fiscal discipline have plagued French governments for many years. The 
history of the inter-war period in France is very largely the story of 
attempts to find funds to meet the heavy costs of the public de 
Writing of French public finances between the wars Mr. D. W. Brogan, 
in his book The Development of Modern France, has said: “The solvency 
of the French Republic was what was in question, and that solvency was 
repeatedly in danger as masses of short-term bonds became mature, or 
as an unbridgeable deficit put the Government in the position of having 
to borrow or print banknotes, or default.” French governments were 
not unstable and in difficulty for constitutional reasons alone, or even 
primarily. They could not collect enough in taxes to meet their expendi 
tures. A solution of constitutional difficulties would still have left them 
unstable because the French taxpayer would only allow so much of his 
income to be taken in taxation before he resorted to evasion. Indeed 
some of the constitutional difficulties and parliamentary obstacles to 
strong government were a result of the Frenchman's stubborn convictio1 

} 


that he should pay only so much and no more of his income to the stat 
Finally the burden of debt payment on the French government’s tax 
revenues was lightened by the handy expedient of reducing the real 
value of the debt through inflation. The French taxpayer had his way, 
at least in this sense, that the bondholder eventually found his 


worth less in purchasing power than what he paid for th 


sy 
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not too removed from recent North American experience to be 
unfamiliar. 

The almost continuous period of inflation since 1914 has encouraged 
the tendency to evade the money claims made by the State, although 
today the French authorities are probably collecting more of the revenue 
than their predecessors of the 1920’s. In addition, this experience of 
inflation has made the French quick to react to changes in the value of 
money. They are afraid that slight increases in prices will lead to sudden 
and rapid inflation. Their expectation of price changes is buoyant and 
volatile, with the result that what are often small increases in prices 
may lead to the rapid accumulation of goods which sends prices up 
even higher. 

This long experience of a fall in the purchasing power of the franc 
discourages saving. Those who are able to save at once invest their cash 
in commodities whose purchasing power is not likely to fall as fast as 
that of money. They buy gold or real estate, for example. Thus a large 
part of the nation’s savings are not channelled into the capital market 
where they can be borrowed by the government for defence or by public 
or private bodies for the creation of productive physical capital to aid 
in the economic development of the country. Why should a saver buy 
bonds when the return he receives will not keep pace with the fall in 
the buying power of the franc? How does he evaluate the risk that 
France may be invaded and the government’s bonds declared worthless ? 
Mr. Brogan’s wit is to the point: “It is a noble thing to die for one’s 
country, but as for being bankrupted by it, the theme still awaits its 
Horace.”’ 

Before the war the shortage of tax revenues was, by and large, made 
up by borrowing from the financial markets which were the source of 
substantial sums both for public and private investment. M. Emmanuel 
Monick, the Chairman of the Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas, stated 
in an article last year that: “Before the war of 1914-18 the state budget 
was about 5 billion francs and the financial market supplied every year 
without difficulty 3-4 billion francs. From 1920 to 1938, issues on the 
average amounted to sixty per cent of the taxes levied by the state. 
But in 1949 budgetary receipts were 1,500 billion francs, whereas the 
capital market produced only 200 billion francs, three-quarters of which 
went to public concerns.” 

The breakdown of the capital market as a source of large amounts 
of capital is causing serious concern in practically all western continental 
countries. The financial market cannot be counted on to provide funds 
in sufficient volume to make up the rearmament gap in the budget. 
Borrowing from the central bank, against which the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements recently warned, is the only means left for govern- 
ments that cannot collect enough revenue, refuse (for whatever sound 
reasons) to cut their civilian expenditures, and are unable to borrow 
from the capital market or raise the money abroad. Perhaps that is one 
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reason why so many defence programmes still remain on paper. But to 


use the central bank is to use the printing press and openly to promote 
the inflation. 

The French government is 
fiscal courage, and the people of tax fraud. Puritan consciences are 
outraged and find proof positive that the French, as the saying has it, 
| light wines and dancing. Canadians, however, 
income taxes in a country 


ften accused by outsiders of a lack 


are a nation fond only of 
will appreciate the difficulties of collecting 
with a large rural population. The rural population of France 1s esti 
mated at around forty-eight per cent 
the number since communes with a grouped population of at least two 
as urban for this percentage and in many cases 
es. Canadians will also understand 


But this probably underestimates 


thousand were classed 
these communes consist only of vill 


that the National Assembly must be particularly sensitive to the rural 


o 
ig 


te since agricultural areas are said to control about half the seats. In 


vote 
addition there are a large number of professional people and others who 


work for themselves and in many of these cases income tax evasion may 


not be too difficult 


We can presume that large companies and those on salaries and 
wages do, for the most part, pay income taxes on their actual income 
Companies of some size must keep proper records of their business 
operations and these form the bases of en assessment. Those on 
alaries and wages are employed in firms | 1 keep books of account 


where their income could be checked. It fee not a for an employer 


to understate the earnings of his employees because his company would 


thereby become liable to a higher tax 
Because of the weakness of the income tax the French Government 
taxes as a source of revenue—the turnover 


Only about twenty- 


leans heavily on indirect 
and stock exchange taxes and taxes on commodities 
five per cent of French revenues are obtained from income taxes com- 
pared with forty-five per cent of British government revenues. This 
m indirect taxes tends to result in a tax structure which is less 


reliance ¢ 
the income tax 1s a more effective 


progressive than 1n countries where 
fiscal instrument, and it adds to the social strain in the French com- 


munity. Increases in taxes on commodities or on business operations 


often help to raise retail prices and thereby give rise to demands for 
wage increases which themselves add to the pressure on prices 

The inability of the French government to use the income tax to the 
ame extent as its Canadian or British counterpart deprives it of the 
main weapon in the counter-inflationary arsenal of modern fiscal policy 
Che traditional anti-inflationary instrument used by the French authori- 
the tightening of credit Unfortunately, credit restric- 


ties is monetary tig 
tion in France and in some other Latin countries, so the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe suggests, are often paralleled by a drop in total 
national production, in the number of hours worked, and frequently in 


total employment. Because the French must rely on monetary weapons 
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to obtain stability in the price level, resources appear to go to waste. 
Some economists suggest that France is unable to achieve stable prices 
and full production at the same time. Monetary stability, so the argu- 
ment runs, is obtained only by reducing output below the levels set by 
plant capacity. Clearly, under present conditions, a drop in total 
national output should not be allowed to occur when everything the 
country can produce is needed to stem the inflationary tide. 

In the United Kingdom the inflationary dangers of rearmament do 
not arise as in France from a lack of fiscal power but because of the 
abundance of it. The British Government is able to tax extensively and 
remorselessly and to enforce the collection of its levies. The Welfare 
State rests upon this power to extract taxes. Mr. Colin Clark, the 
prominent economic statistician, estimates that about forty per cent of 
the national income (at factor cost, in the language of economists) 1s 
channelled into the hands of the state. 

With such a large piece of the national pie already set aside for the 
tax collector, it is next to impossible to raise taxes any higher—to 
increase significantly the proportion of the national income absorbed 
by taxation and thereby soak up the excess purchasing power on the 
scale required. While the present British budget has made room for a 
sizeable defence programme which is actually under way, there is no 
room for a large and healthy budget surplus. The budget lacks flexi- 
bility because of the high level of taxes and the large government 
expenditures on civilian affairs. To this extent the Welfare State and 
Defence are in conflict. 

Thus while the British fiscal engine is among the most powerful in 
the world, it is used to such effect that it can be used no further. The 
great fiscal colossus of the United Kingdom is in danger of paralysis. 

The restriction of credit through higher interest rates can help to 
dampen the inflation but its effectiveness is limited by the extra charges 
that debt service makes on British government revenues. The British 
government cannot allow too much of its annual revenues to be drained 
off in higher interest payments on its debt. Under inflationary condi- 
tions, in which the money rate of return on new capital investment 1s, 
in many lines of business, likely to be quite high, the rate of interest 
required to reduce the demand for borrowed funds by substantial 
amounts would probably have to be so high that no government would 
willingly raise rates to such heights. The charge on government 
revenues would be too great. 

There is another factor which limits the extent to which it is wise 
to allow interest rates to rise in Britain. Because of her economic 
position in the post-war world, the United Kingdom needs to build 
up her capital equipment. But interest charges are an appreciable cost 
of projects requiring large amounts of capital, such as _ electricity 
stations, and it is these which would do most to improve Britain’s 
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capital equipment. Care must be taken lest interest rates are raised 
so high that such projects become too costly to undertake. 

While tighter credit can make an important contribution to a well 
balanced anti-inflationary policy by increasing the cost of borrowing 
and the incentive to save (thereby freeing resources previously em- 
ployed by the borrowers and spenders) it is an ancillary weapon to be 
used in conjunction with more powerful fiscal instruments—the budget 
and the tax system. 

It has been suggested in some quarters that the British can get 
their guns without much loss of margarine by relying on the rate at 
which their output is increasing. The extra money coming on to the 
market because of the defence effort will be absorbed by the extra 
goods made available through increased British production. There 
will be little danger of too much money chasing too few goods. Recent 
figures and events, however, cast considerable doubt upon the calcul- 
lations which were used to support this contention. Despite this and 
the inevitable disturbance in production that will be caused as plants 
switch over to defence, as respectable a body as the Organization for 
European Co-operation has now set a target of an increase of twenty 
five per cent in Western European output over the next three years 
So long as it remains a target no harm will be done. It may even 
prove useful. One is almost certain that it will not be used as a basis 
for policy. Economics are now so important that the publication of 
this goal may only be part of the political game among O.E.E.( 
members and their associates. Perhaps someone had the United States 
Congress in mind when he suggested this round figure. 

It seems clear that to count on large increases in British production 
as a cure for the inflationary pressures over the next two years is a 
dangerous assumption. It is no substitute for flexible fiscal instruments 

The inflexibility of the British fiscal system has its most serious 
consequences for the United Kingdom and the other members of 
NATO upon the British balance of payments. In the United Kingdom 
inflation usually makes it appearance in the international accounts and 
they already show the signs of heavy strain. It is important to note 
that this has occurred before the rearmament programme has got 
thoroughly under way. The excess of British imports over exports for 
the first eight months of this year amounted to about £800 million 
compared with about £270 million for the same period in 1950. The 
gold and dollar reserves for the Sterling Area fell by as much as $638 
million in the third quarter of this year and from all reports the drain 
is still continuing. 

The difficulties the United Kingdom will encounter in her interna- 
tional payments over the next few months will be aggravated by the 
fuel crisis which threatens to occur this winter. The output of coal 
and electricity in the post-war period has not kept pace with demand, 
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and a shortage of steel and perhaps other commodities will adversely 
affect the export drive and the rearmament programme. 

The central fact for NATO countries is that the United Kingdom 
may have to cut back on rearmament in order to save the balance of 
payments and prevent the break-up of the Sterling Area. The dilemma 
was succinctly put by Mr. Oliver Lyttleton in the British House of 
Commons when he said that in view of the present level of British 
national output it was “ . . beyond us as a nation to rearm on a 
sufficient scale to be safe; export on a sufficient scale to be solvent; 
consume on a sufficient scale to be comfortable; maintain social security 
on a sufficient scale to be secure.” 

In order to correct the adverse balance of payments, measures to 
reduce the demand of the private and public sectors of the economy 
will be necessary. Here the government will run into the fiscal prob- 
lem. Taxes cannot be increased by much. It could be argued that the 
present level of taxes is itself inflationary and to raise taxes even more 
would only add fuel to the fire. From a financial point of view the 
only course open seems to be to reduce government civilian expendi- 
tures and to re-align the tax system to give incentives to higher output 
and to discourage people from spending out of their savings. All the 
savings and all the goods the country can muster are needed to restore 
the balance of payments to a satisfactory condition and keep it under 
control. 

Sut the Conservative Government with its small majority is not 
likely to have much room for manoeuvre. It may be politically unable 
to effect the changes. The balance of payments deficit may continue. 
If the crisis reaches the danger point the rearmament programme and 
perhaps the whole of NATO, may be in jeopardy. 

It should be remembered that a crisis for the United Kingdom is 
a crisis for the whole Alliance since it is the second most important 
member. A British crisis is an Atlantic crisis. It is, therefore, of the 
highest political concern for us all. Moreover, a crisis is looming in 
France. We may therefore exepect that NATO will meet its first 
severe test this winter. 

In meeting a NATO crisis of this kind, North Americans will 
realize that they live in a wealthy, stable, and relatively secure area of 
the world where it is not easy to imagine the intense anxieties of many 
of the men and women of Western Europe. Some Western Europeans 
feel they are in the middle of a journey whose destination is shrouded 
and over which they have only the weakest control. 

In North America, as in England after the first World War, it is 
still possible for a citizen to go about his daily business unaware of 
the profound changes war has introduced or accelerated. But in West- 
ern Europe “the earth heaves and no one but is aware of the rumblings.” 


It is the realization of these facts which partly accounts for the 


sympathetic consideration given to British problems on this side of the 
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Atlantic and for the loans and gifts granted to the United Kingdom 
and other European countries since the end of the war. But the 
economic health of Great Britain cannot be restored by another gift o1 
loan. Experience so far supports that view. Something more 1s 
needed. It is now being suggested that some kind of closer association 
between the United Kingdom and the United States is required if the 
series of financial crises which have characterized the British economy 
ure. But if the British are to 


Peat 
receive special treatment why not the French who are also labouring 


since 1945 are to be avoided in the ft 
under difficulty? Can they be left out?’ While closer association may 
be desirable, its possibility is remote. Any attempt to solve the fiscal 
and trade problems of the United Kingdom through closer association 


involves the existence « 


f some kind of common political authority. In 
relation to the immediate crisis in Britain and France, the question 1s 
academic. 

The economic difficulties of France and the United Kingdom 
briefly outlined in this article suggest that important features of thet 
economic problems are domestic. If something more than gifts or loans 
is needed, then a part of that ‘something more’ appears to be domesti 
reform. This is recognized on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Although the reforms may make economic sense, it may, neverthe 
less, be politically impossible or unwise to carry them out in the present 
disturbed conditions in which we find ourselves. If this should be 
the case—and it is by no means clear that it is—then other countries 
must shoulder the tasks that will remain to be done, or the richer 
nations must provide the means to enable France and Britain to carry 
their load. Otherwise the jobs must be left undone, for it is harmful 
to the whole cause to ask a NATO ally to do that which it cannot or 
that which is unwise. 

The difficulties which confront the committee of three appointed 
by NATO at the Ottawa Conference to deal with the more intractable 
elements of the economics of defence, are, therefore, essentially political 
in character. The proper assignment of defence tasks becomes, in the 
light of the three problems discussed in this article, a matter of political 
judgment. It is complex and intricate. There are no mathematical 
tables or general principles which afford a ready and _ satisfactory 
solution. The Three Wise Men, as the committee is popularly called, 
is a misleading nickname. For unlike the Wise Men of the Bible they 
have no star to guide them to their destination, no clear and single light 
to illuminate their journey. No one can be sure where the course that 
is charted will lead. We travel almost in darkness 

In plotting the course we are to follow, doctrinaire economi 
theories, if any such still exist in the kaleidoscopic world of economists, 
must be subordinated to the demands of political necessity. What is 
good economics may be bad politics. The aim of the NATO defenct 


programme is to build up sufficient strength to deter the Russian gov- 
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ernment and its allies from overt acts of aggression and as a corollary 
to reach a bargain that is satisfactory to us. This 1s the object of the 
whole exercise. It is a political end in relation to which economics 
must be a servant and not a master. As we start to lay off a new leg 
of the course we are to steer it is well to keep in mind that what 
Herbert Butterfield has said of history applies with greater force to 
economics—"‘She is the very servant of the servants of God, the drudge 
of all the drudges.”’ 
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POVERTY AND POLITICS IN 
THE CARIBBEAN 


Ek. Kimbark MacColl * 


The Meaning of Federation 
SIGNIFICANT MOVEMENT is afoot within the West Indies t 


federate seven British Caribbean Colonies: Jamaica, Barbados, 


sritish Honduras, the Leeward Islands, the Windward Island 
] 


Trinidad, and British Honduras. In keeping with the declared aims of 
present British policy and the forcible demands of many West Indiat 
groups, federation is expected to provide “the shortest path towards 
real political independence . . . within the framework i the British 


Commonwealth,” or in other words, towards the ultimate creation of a 
British Caribbean Dominion. 

To the majority of those West Indian leaders who support t 
ment, federation appears primarily a political problem and the majo 
obstacles also appear political. This is not to imply that the economi 


he move 


factors are insignificant; for the Caribbean colonies, political indepen 
dence as a federal unit is obviously unattainable without t 

of greater financial stability. A federated government will not in itself 
be a panacea for economic and social ills. Constitutional changes rarel) 
alter the social and economic outlook, for a constitution is merely a 
vehicle through which ideas and interests express themselves. Viewed 
primarily as a political movement, federation is expected to serve as 
symbol of unity while at the same time putting into the hands of met 
responsible to the ey region powers and opportunities which do 

yet exist. 


The most vociferous demands for federation have come from lal 


and leftist groups, and from the renee skinned elements in the Britis] 
West Indian community, all of whom expect from federation universal 
adult suffrage and greater independence for each unit. The chambers 
of commerce also support federation, in the hope that it will foster free 
trade between the colonies and make for better administration through 
out the area. Under the prevz aren Crown Colony system, each unit ] 

its own customs schedules and tariff rates, which not only hinder inter 


national trade with the area as a whole but limit inter-colonial economi 

development on broad lines. Moreover the separate administratior 

have brought excessive overhead charges to each community. This is 

especially true in the smaller units, which are backward in political 
] 


development, and where the expense of supporting the necessary gov 
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ernmental machinery is too heavy a burden for available revenues and 
resources. It is argued that what would be saved on administration 
could be spent on social services, and that the cost of better-qualified 
civil servants for the poorer units, could be shared by the whole area 

Not everybody expects advantages from federation. A _ leading 
critic, Dr. Eric Williams of Jamaica, an authority on racial problems, 
has charged that the British Caribbean Federation movement would 
sacrifice ‘the interests of the Caribbean to the artificial political affilia- 
tions of its component parts.’’ On the other hand, Dr. Williams asserts 
that the establishment of an all-Caribbean federation would make pos 
sible a broader economic development. He feels that the projected 
British federation would be too restrictive and that it would be, as the 
individual colonies are today, at the economic mercy of the more 
advanced countries of the world. Dr. Williams believes that a wider 
federation, representative of fourteen rather than of three million 
people, would have more bargaining power. 

The West Indian Review questions the soundness of such a proposal : 
‘Jamaica with one and a half million people in a small, easily controlled 
area,’ says the Review. “can bring more effective power to bear than 
fourteen million scattered over the entire Caribbean.”” The Review’ also 
suggestion, sometimes made by a few staunch leaders in 

Trinidad, that the British West Indian colonies should 


attacks the 
Jamaica and 
federate with Canada. The popularity which this rather chimerical 
proposal enjoys varies inversely to the success of the West Indian Sugar 
Association in its negotiations with the British Food Ministry. 

Most of the debate over federation is not generated by the proposal 
itself but is concerned, rather, with the structure of the governmental 
machinery within the federation. There are a number of formidable 
obstacles, not the least of which is geographical dispersion. Setting aside 
the revolutionary effect that air travel could produce, the water distance 
between Jamaica and British Honduras is seven hundred and fifty miles, 
while that between Jamaica and Trinidad is eleven hundred and fifty 
miles. 

As well as the difficulties of geography there exists an insular pride 
which is intensified by the fact that some colonies are better developed, 
economically and constitutionally, than others. Trinidad and Jamaica, 
for example, have recently received new constitutions which have 
advanced them much further towards responsible government than such 
colonies as the Leeward and Windward Island. These very constitutional 


changes, however, have engendered in many of the élite groups a dis- 
taste for federation. They fear the consequences of universal suffrage, 
especially the possibility of racial conflicts. The white oligarchy in 
Barbados is nervously apprehensive lest it should lose its three hundred 
and thirty-year-old domination. The powerful East Indian groups in 
British Guiana and Trinidad fear that their collective voice in a federal 
parliament would be small compared to the prestige they enjoy in their 
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own local legislatures. In British Guiana, the East Indians compose 
the largest single ethnic unit with 41.5 per cent of the population, while 
in Trinidad they are second to the Negroes with about thirty-six per cent. 

The critical over-population which exists throughout the Caribbean 
today might well prove a threat to federation. It results from years 
of an archaic system of land distribution as well as from an annual 
net increase of 56,000 in a total population of three million. If the sup- 
porters of federation propose, as they do, to solve over-population by 
land reform, and to found the federation on social equality, the new 
order may well be regarded as revolutionary by many of the wealthier 
groups. 

RECENT HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT 

Despite the severe economic and social disparities within the British 
Caribbean community, race relations are on a fairly sound basis. Great 
progress has been made, furthermore, in the reconciliation of inter- 
territorial jealousies. The unique character of recent Caribbean devel- 
opments has been the positive guidance and inspiration offered by the 
Colonial office, a policy which, historically speaking, represents a com 
plete about-face. 

In 1922 Lord Halifax (then Major the Hon. E. F. L. Wood, M.P. ) 
included the following paragraph in his report on an official visit which 
he, as Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, had 
made to the West Indies: 

The establishment of West Indian political unity is likely to 

be a plant of slow and tender growth. If any advance in this direc- 

tion is to be achieved, it can only be as the result of a deliberate 

demand of local opinion, springing from the realization of the 
advantages of co-operation under modern world conditions 

I am satisfied that, so long as public opinion stands where it does 

today, it is both inopportune and impracticable to attempt amal 

gamation of existing units of Government into anything approach- 
ing a general federal system. 

This report was unfortunate in several respects. Notwithstanding 
the correctness of Lord Halifax’s judgement, the report failed to discover 
any necessary correlation between economic aid from the mother country 


and political responsibility in the colonies. The initiative was given 
to the West Indians and not until sufficient discontent had manifested 


itself could effective action be expected from the Colonial Office. 

lord Passfield, as Secretary of State for the Colonies, initiated 
a movement in 1931 to amalgamate the |eeward and Windward Islands 
with Trinidad, but nothing resulted. Not until 1938, when economi 
and social eruptions reached a critical stage, did Parliament take thi 
decisive action of creating a Royal Commission for the purpose of 
investigating Caribbean discontent. Lord Moyne’s Report concluded 
that although political federation was a goal to aim for in the future, 
certain preliminary steps of a more urgent character were necessary. 
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The Report recommended that the West Indian governments “be in- 
vited to accept the principle of local unified services, and if such 
measures won acceptance, the colonies “ .. . should address themselves to 
the task of giving practical effect to it at the earliest possible date.” 

As a direct consequence of the Moyne Report Parliament passed 
in 1940 the Colonial Welfare and Development Act, which empowered 
the government to create a commission to administer a Colonial Deve- 
lopment and Welfare Fund of £50,000,000 for the whole empire over 
a ten-year period. The Act was amended in 1945, increasing the annual 
subsidy to £12,000,000, but because of the war only £1,400,000 had 
been allotted to the West Indies by that year. In one respect this act 
was especially significant: it was the first time that the British Parlia- 
ment had ever voted to lend large sums of money for the express purpose 
of subsidizing a colony’s economic and social advancement. Of the 
£4,200,000 granted to the Colonial Empire from 1930 to 1937 under 
the terms of the Colonial Development Fund of 1930, only a small 
fraction went for social services—most of the money was spent on 
works of military importance. As the former Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Arthur Creech Jones, has aptly phrased it, “the turning 
point in British colonial history was in 1940.” 

The Conservative government in 1945 gave new hope to West 
Indian aspirations by officially endorsing the cause of federation. On 
March 14, Colonel Oliver Stanley, Secretary of State for the Colonies 
and the father of the present federation movement, sent a dispatch to 
the various legislatures asking each of them to debate the issue; if they 
declared in favour, a conference of delegates would be summoned. In due 
caurse, the colonies, with the exception of the Bahamas, agreed to meet 
at Montego Bay, Jamaica, on the 11th of September, 1947. Such an 
assemblage was not unprecedented, but it was the first meeting to devote 
itself exclusively to the topic of federation. In 1938, 1944 and 1946, 
the delegates to the Caribbean Labour Congress had supported a proposal 
for federation along with social and economic demands. Likewise in 1946, 
the Colonies had sent delegates to the Barbados Currency Conference 
to discuss the merits of a uniform currency. 

The Montego Bay Conference, which under the direction of Mr 
Creech Jones brought together twenty-two West Indian leaders, 
succeeded immediately in bringing about greater understanding of 
common problems and in strengthening relations between the Carib 
bean community and the Colonial Office. Fifteen resolutions were 
passed, one of which, Resolution VI, called for the immediate forma- 
tion of a Standing Closer Association Committee of delegates chosen by 
the legislatures of each Caribbean colony. The Committee’s duties were 
intended to cover a wide field of activity, more especially the drafting 
of a federal constitution. By May of 1948, all the colonies had agreed 
to participate, and Sir Hubert Rance, now Governor of Trinidad- 
Tobago and formerly Governor of Burma, was appointed chairman 
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of the Committee. By the autumn of 1948, two other important com- 
missions were instituted in accordance with the Montego Bay reso- 
lutions: the Public Services and Customs Union Commisions. 
These three committees in addition to the West Indian Currency 
Committee constituted the most important official steps yet taken 
towards federation. In its report pul 1 in 1949, the Commission on 
Public Services stated that the following services were ripe for unifica 
tion: Administration, Agriculture, Civil Aviation, Forests, Legal and 


} 


Judicial, Medical, Police, Postal, and Prisons. The only united services 


Nishes 


already in active operation by 1949 were the Incorporated Chambers of 
Commerce, the \West Indian Sugar Association, the Federation of 
British Civil Service Associations, and the Caribbean Labour Congress 
The Customs Union Commission recommended in its Report of February 
1, 1951, a common inter-colonial commercial policy which should aim 


at the largest possible measure of free trade. The Report urged also the 
creation of a Customs Union Advisory Board, headed by an Inspector 
General of Customs and Excise. Both of these reports recommended 
action that can and should precede federation, although, as had been 


emphasized by the \Vest Indians, all efforts towards greater economi 


unity would fail if not tollowed immediately | 


' v political confederation 
The Report of the Standing Closer Association Committee, published in 
March, 1950, presented the first concrete and_ specific proposals for 


the formation of such a political federation 


PHI FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


The Standing Closer Association Committee started from the 


assumption that its main task was to seek “Dominion Status” for the 


British West Indies by drafting a tentative constitution which would 
satisfy the demands for political and economic independence while 
encouraging greater social harmony. The Report recommended the 


formation of a federal constitution on the Australian pattern, wherein 
the federal government has only such powers as are specifically dele- 


gated to it, with residual powers remaining in the constituent units 
This is in contrast with Canada, where the limited power belongs to 


the provinces and the residual power to the federal government. Another 
feature of the Australian Constitution is the designation of two lists 
the “Exclusive List’ of subjects on which only the federation may legis 
late, and the “Concurrent List” ot subjects on which both the units and 
legislate, but on which federal law would automati- 


r 
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the federation may legi 
lusive list would include matters connected mostl\ 


cally prevail. The exc 
with external affairs, while the concurrent list would comprise such 
activities as aviation, posts, customs, shipping, trade unions and bank 
ing. Those subjects not on either list—agricultural production. education. 
housing and the maintenance of public order—would remain with ths 
units 

Having defined the limits of federal power, the Committee considered 
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next the financial structure of the Federation. It was agreed that the 
only source of federal revenue should be customs. Furthermore, it was 
proposed that for an initial five year period not less than 75 per cent 
ot the customs revenue collected by the federal government be returned 
to the territories from which it originally came. This proposal was 
welcomed in Trinidad, which opposes an income tax because of its high 
annual revenue—twice that of Jamaica. As for financial relations between 
the federation and the British Government, the Report suggests that the 
British Exchequer grant for a period of ten years an annual sum equi 
valent to the average amount actually issued by way of grant-in-aid over 
the five years previous to the establishment of the federation 

The core of the Report is the section which deals with the structure 
of a Federal Legislature and a Council of State. The Committee based 
its conclusions on a study of the existing levels of constitutional deve- 
lopment in each of the colonies. The evolution of Crown Colony 
Government in the West Indies has been marked by the growth of 
representative institutions in the Legislative and Executive Councils, 
by the development of executive responsibility, and by the gradual 
elimination of the governor's veto. At present Barbados and Jamaica 
have fully elected Assemblies; British Guiana, Trinidad and the Lee 
ward Islands have Legislative Councils with over half the membership 
elected, and British Honduras has an unofficial majority in its Legisla 
tive Council. 

Of all the \West Indian British colonies, Jamaica has advanced the 
furthest in developing responsible self-government. In a sense, the 
island has been a laboratory for political evolution. It was the first West 
Indian colony to obtain universal adult suffrage and it has had the only 
bicameral legislature. The House of Representatives, composed of thirty 
two elected members and presided over by an elected Speaker of the 
House, is the supreme legislative organ. The Legislative Council, con 
sisting of five department heads, of ex officio members, and ten nomin 
ated members, has only the power to consider legislation although its 
consent is mandatory. The principal instrument of policy, however, is 
the Executive Council, comprising ten members: three ex officio 
members, two unofficial members nominated by the Governor from the 
Legislative Council, and five unofficial members elected by the House oi 
Representatives from its own body. The Governor presides over the 
Executive Council but has no vote other than a casting vote in case of a 
tie 

The great strength of Jamaica’s modified form 


f cabinet govern 
ment is her political party structure. The two leading parties are the 
majority Jamaica Labour Party, headed by Alexander Bustamante and 
the People’s National Party headed by Norman Manley. Mr. Bustamante 
is presently striving, through his control of the unofficial majority on 
the Executive Council, to give the Council the power to compel the 
department heads to carry out its orders. One solution offered is that 
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ot making the department heads elected members of the Council, allow 
ing them to initiate measures as well as execute them. A change of this 
sort would ensure ministerial responsibility 

[In some respects, Trinidad’s constitution of 1946 (approved in 
January 1949) is more advanced than Jamaica’s. The Legislative 
Council comprises twenty six members eighteen elected, three « 
officio and five nominated members. The Speaker of the Council, called 
the Chairman, is nominated by the Governor. The Executive Council 
consists of the Governor in chair, three ex officio, one nominated and 
five elected members. An advantage enjoyed by the Trinidad electorate 
from 1951 is the grant of ministerial portfolios to the five elected mem- 
bers as well as to the three ex officio members. 

The other colonies have moved more gradually towards responsible 
government. [he Governor of Barbados, after the 1946 elections, called 
on the majority party leader to name four members to the Executive 
Council. In British Guiana advisory committees have been created in 


\griculture, Education, Public Works and Finance and the chairman 


of each becomes an unofficial member of the Legislative Council. 
Of all the West Indian legislatures, it is on that of ] 
‘lled its 
proposed Federal Legislature. The Assembly, selected directly by uni 


Standing Closer Association Committee appears to have mod 


versal adult suffrage, would be the dominant 


nominated Senate would occupy a secondary position. Mr. Creech Jones 


egislative organ, while tl 


and the Caribbean Labour Congress both favoured a unicameral legis 
lature, but the Committee considered that this would not recognize the 
y of he Federation as equals, nor would it provide for 
a revisionary process. 

\s to the matter of an elective second chamber, the United States 
precedent was considered and rejected. The great weakness in having 
two elective chambers and an elective executive, so the Committee felt, 


is the difficulty of determining responsibility, with consequences which 


hinder the effecting of policy For our purposes,” states the report, 
‘wee uld . _ he + salar mandate lparlhy: an 1 mMadiuihitahly, 
we would preter to see the popular mandate clearly and indubitabDly\ 

concentrated in one branch which would be constitutionally dominant 


The more restricted West Indian Senate would enjov only limited 
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by the king, and a Council of State. In broad terms the powers conferred 
on the Federation would be exercised by the Governor-General as 
representative of the Crown, and all acts of the Federation would be 
carried out in the Governor’s name 

Again accepting the Jamaican precedent, the Committee designated 
the Council of State as the chief policy-forming instrument. At the 
beginning of each parliamentary session the Assembly would elect one 
of their number whom the Governor-General would appoint as Prime 
Minister. In addition, the Governor-General would appoint seven others, 
nominated by the Prime Minister, from the Assembly, thus creating a 
clear majority in the Council which would in turn be responsible to 
the majority in the Assembly. The Governor-General could appoint up 
to six others, not more than three of whom could be officials, the 
remainder being members of the Legislature. Thus, out of fourteen, not 
less than eleven would be legislators. Provision is made for the develop- 
ment of ministerial responsibility by making no distinction between an 
elected and a nominated department head. That choice 1s left to the 
discretion of the Governor-General. 

The fourth and equally important branch of the federal government 
would be the Judicature, which would consist of a Federal Supreme 
Court and the Courts of the United Territories. The Supreme Court, 
composed of a Chief Justice and not less than three judges, would hear 
appeals from the unit courts, from any other court exercising federal 
jurisdiction, and from its own original jurisdiction, although this 
would be limited to certain prescribed fields or as Parliament might 
determine. 

The Report concludes, finally, that there are three steps to dominion 
status, the first being the unification of public services, which would 
become federalized concurrently with the establishment of the federal 
government. The second step would be that of creating the dependent 
federation. The third and final stage, dominion status, would be granted 
ith the attainment of financial solvency. Until that time the federal 


yvernment would be restricted by the residual powers of the units 


\ 


y( 
and those powers reserved to the Governor-General, who would act on 
specific instructions from the British Government. 

The constitution has been framed to allow the federation the 
greatest possible freedom in designing and executing its own financial 
and economic programme during the intermediate stage. The power of 
the Governor-General to reserve bills would be limited to a defined 
list, and the King would have no power to disallow bills once assented 
to on his behalf by the Governor-General, with the sole exception of 
bills relating to loans listed in Great Britain as Trustee Securities. In 
the last analysis, then, the British Government is held responsibl 


for granting dominion status to the British Caribbean Federation. 
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PROBLEMS FACING THE NEW FEDERATION 

Political experience in Jamaica has demonstrated that the greatest 
task of a newly established federation will be to quicken social and 
economic reform throughout the area, so that with the grant of power, 
the hitherto dispossessed masses of the people will be able to use it 
wisely and to benefit from it. A loud clamour will arise for radical 
changes instead of mere revisions of the existing economic structure. 
Already, in Trinidad, the movement towards the nationalization of the 
oil industry is winning wide support, especially from the powerful and 
popular socialist trade union movement. 


Doubts have arisen about the Colonial Welfare and Development 
\ct, for it does not seem that there is enough assistance available to 
make a significant increase in the amount of wealth produced. Critics 
attack the present programme of pump-priming for being neither scien- 
tific nor broad enough in approach. There appears, furthermore, to be 
no guarantee that the political changes will bring the desired economic 
revisions, unless the leaders of the area should be inclined to revolu- 
tionize their present social and economic thinking. The question of 
economic planning is receiving wider attention today, especially in 
Jamaica where the consequences of a one-crop economy are so tra- 
gically evident. Over forty per cent of Jamaica’s working classes are 
engaged in agriculture, mainly sugar-growing, which is a highly sea- 
sonal enterprise. In 1947, over twenty-five per cent of Jamaica's total 
working force of 600,000 was unemployed 

On numerous issues, such as customs and currency, the federation 
will face internal conflicts. Customs Union alone will mean the loss of 
from a quarter to a half a million pounds a year in revenue receipts for 
Jamaica, a loss which might be met by an unpopular excise tax. Unified 
currency is an even more volatile issue, with Jamaica, British Honduras 
and British Guiana being reluctant to relinquish their “own” dollars 

Probably the most critical problem facing a federated government, 
as was noted above, is that of over-population. A partial solution was 
offered by the Colonial Office in November, 1948, through its publica- 
tion of the Evans Commission Report, which urged the transfer of 
100,000 persons over a ten-year period to the relatively unpopulated 
areas of British Guiana and British Honduras. Of the total group, only 
about 25,000 would be classified as workers, the rest being confined 
to occupations which would serve the working force. The strength of 
the scheme is in its long-range plans for large-scale enterprises in 
agriculture, forestry and cattle ranching; its weakness lies in the fact 
that over a teu.-year period the increase of population would total about 
560,000. 

For the present at least the question of federation rests with the 
various colonial legislatures, which are hotly debating the subject 
General opinion in Jamaica supports a gradual approach to federation 
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Committeeman D. J. Judah, the leading advocate of such views, has 
frequently emphasized the immense historical differences which create 
conditions unique to each colony. Although Jamaica will probably 
endorse the Committee Report, her actions will be coloured by her 
knowledge that she is the only colony in the Caribbean large enough to 
have a chance of reaching dominion status by herself. 

Trinidad, scheduled to be the capital of the federation, has already 
approved the Report but not without a stormy debate in the Legislative 
Council. The socialists demanded full responsible government as a 
prerequisite of Federation, while the East Indian element split over the 
whole issue of closer association. Committeeman A. Gomes stated in 
debate that : 

. until such time as we can give the people of each territory 

the right to elect their own representatives on a free and broad 

franchise, unless we can permit them to mature in their own 

territories, it is a waste of time to think that representatives of 
territories coming here will ever agree to any political advance 
ment in the West Indies. 

In British Guiana, the only colony which did not sign the Com- 
mittee Report, the tone is decidedly cool. In the words of an extreme 
nationalist, D. P. Debidin, British Guiana has a “Continental destiny” 
and should not allow its “individuality” to be submerged by the other 
colonies. The illusion which British Guiana harbours that it can 
become a leader in South American affairs was manifested by the 
Secretary of State, F. J. Seaford, when he urged in debate that the 
colony should not commit itself unreservedly, that federation would 
injure the colony’s economic development, that the colony’s superior 
constitution would be endangered, that the geographic distances were 
too great to make federation feasible, that the colony would be reduced 
from first to third class in status, that it would lose personal contact 
with the Colonial Office, and that it would be travelling in convoy 
with small islands which would outvote and outnumber it. To con- 
ciliate British Guiana, a constitutional amendment may have to be ~~ 
drafted to increase or broaden the powers of the Senate, thus off 
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setting Jamaica’s numerical strength in the Assembly. 

The most hostile reaction has come from British Honduras, 
recently the scene of bitter struggles over wages, prices and labour 
unions. One of the strongest opposition groups, the ‘‘People’s Com- 
mittee,” views federation in the same light as Norman Manley’s 
Jamaican ‘People’s National Party”: Domestic reform before fed- 
eration. Opponents in British Honduras cite the fact that the colony 
is apart from the West Indies and that geographical isolation militates 
against closer union with them. The colony's economy, it is asserted, 
is closely linked with that of the United States, whence come most of 
its imports. British Honduras fears not only interference in its domes- 
tic affairs but domination by the larger units, especially Jamaica. On 
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the other hand, the proponents of federation wonder how British 
Honduras by itself can ever increase its prestige in world affairs 
with a population of only 60,000. 

At the present time no one dares to predict the outcome of the 
great debate. Support, though more audible than opposition, is far 
from being unanimous. Many areas, furthermore, are extremely) 
apathetic. The West Indian Review, a leading advocate of federation, 
urges that Downing Street issue an outright ultimatum, to eliminate 
a wearisome wrangling over details which might eventually kill the 
movement towards federation. [t seems sate to conclude, in this re- 
spect, that the British Government will be forced to continue pro 


viding the requisite leadership, while proving to the colonies that 


federation is practical and not too expensive. But the ultimate success 
of federation rests largely upon three other factors: the degree of 
support given to the recently drafted constitution, the subsequent in 
terpretation of the constitution, and the devising of appropriate methods 
which will extend the benefits of self-government quickly and effe 
tively to the noisy nationalists, while simultaneously preparing them 


for the responsibilities of self-government 


Los Angeles, November 1951 





ROMANIA: BARRIER NATION 
Raoul Bossy * 


I 

NCIRCLED BY THE great waterways of Central Europe—the “blue” 

Danube on the south, the Nistru (Dniester) and the Black Sea 

on the east, and the Tisa (Theiss) on the west,—and resting on 
the arch of the Carpathian Mountains, lies a country of about 118,000 
square miles, with close to twenty million inhabitants, which as a 
political entity is today almost wiped from the map of Europe. For- 
eigners often spell its name Rumania, but its people have always 
called themselves Romanians, and their country Romania. The name 
is a pedigree in itself; Romania comes from Rome. 

At the turn of the first century of our era the Emperor Trajan 
struggled through with his legions to Dacia, as it was then called, con- 
quered it, and extended the Pax Romana over the new province of his 
empire. The Roman blood of the conquerors mingled with the Dacian 
blood of the vanquished in Dacia Felix, as it was significantly named, 
and it was from this outpost that Rome for nearly two centuries 
repulsed the invasions which came from the Asiatic border. Thus the 
country began its long career as barrier against encroachments into 
Europe from the north-east. 

During the decay and after the downfall of the Roman Empire, 
all invaders from this side took the road of Roman Dacia in order to 
plunder and eventually settle \WWestern Europe and to reach the warm 
shores of the Mediterranean. Some failed, but many succeeded. The 
country had to endure the scourge of Goths, Vandals, Gepides, Avars, 
Huns, and tribes of Turanian and Slavic stock, and was torn to pieces 
in the process. 

In the Middle A 
religious sphere of B 
and, though maintaining their ethnic unity, were divided into three 
separate principalities: Moldavia, Wallachia and Transylvania. For 
nearly two centuries the last-named fell under the Turkish yoke, and 
Moldavia and Wallachia were for a much longer time compelled to 
resist the might of the Ottoman Empire. They were able however to 
raise troops which, led by their own warrior princes and animated by the 


ges the Romanians belonged to the political and 
yzantium. They had lost their territorial integrity 


consciousness that they were fighting the war of Christendom against 
the infidel, succeeded in repelling wave after wave of the onslaught, and 

*Former Romanian diplomat and head of mission in several capitals 
tary-General of the Regency during the minority of King Michael. Now living 
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opposing an effective barrier to Moslem expansion. Pope Sixtus IV 
addressed Stephen the Great, ruler of Moldavia in the 15th century, 
as “athlete of Christ.” Even when the odds were too great and they 
had to undergo the suzerainty of the Sultan, these principalities pre- 
served a measure of autonomy, and were thus able to join the other 
Christian nations in barring the Turkish advance under the walls of 
Vienna in 1683. 

When the strength of the Crescent began to wane another peril 
dawned. Tsar Peter the Great had welded the Slavic peoples of Eastern 
Kurope into a huge, powerful and expanding Russian Empire. The 
Russian people, cradled on the vast and boundless steppes, seem never 
to have acquired the notion of limit, of borders not to be overpassed 
Their nomadic nature incited them to reach ever further and further 
Their principal aim was to reach the warm waters and commanding 
positions of Constantinople and the Dardanelles, and the way through 
the Balkans had been pictured to them as an easy progress, the region 
being inhabited largely by nations of Slav descent. The only ethnic 
obstacle was that comparatively small non-Slavic people, the Romanians 

Every time the balance of power was changed in favour of Russia, 
she entered Romania and reaped the fruits of victory by annexing more 
or less of the territory of Moldavia, to which she gave the name of 
Bessarabia. When the other Great lowers regained predominance they 
compelled her to restore the captured area, and this tide of advancing 
and retreating Russian armies has for two centuries shaped the history 
of the Romanian nation. 

The fundamental elements of the situation have in no way been 
changed by the recent developments by which the Romanian principali- 
ties were merged into one prosperous and socially progressive country 
while in Russia the Tsarist régime gave place to Bolshevism. Stalin’s 
first act after his pact with Hitler of August 23, 1939, was to take a long 
step towards the implementation of Peter the Great’s scheme of expan- 
sion. He sent an ultimatum to the Romanian government, and once 
again Russia seized Bessarabia; and not only Bessarabia, but also 
Northern Bukovina and the Hertza district, which she had never 
possessed or even claimed in the past. 

The failure of the League of Nations, the appeasement policy, and 
the inability of Britain and France to fulfil the territorial guarantees 
which they had given to Romania, were all severe blows which left the 
Bucharest government helpless before the Soviet-German alliance. 
It was with the tacit assent of Hitler that a large area of Romanian soil 
was seized by the Soviet Union. It was with the consent of Stalin that 
the Nazi régime carved out further large areas with which to lure 
Admiral Horthy’s Hungary and Tsar Boris’s Bulgaria into the Axis 
system. Their land torn asunder, themselves driven into chaos and 
desperation, the Romanians could not withstand Nazi domination nor 
oppose the entry of German troops into their country—which indeed 
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was the only alternative to occupation by Soviet Russia. In 194] 
Romania took advantage of the international situation to recapture by 
force of arms some of the territory which had been taken from her, but 
at the end of the war Soviet Russia, given by the Teheran and Yalta 
arrangements a free hand in Central Europe and the Balkans, marched 
once more into Romania. 

The Romanian army had played a considerable part in the final 
breaking down of the Nazi power and the liberation of Romania’s old ally 
and neighbor, Czechoslovakia. Her twenty divisions liberated 2,831 
towns and villages and captured over 100,000 prisoners, while losing 
169,822 officers and men, killed and wounded. At that time Mr. Molotov 
solemnly proclaimed that the integrity of Romania’s territory and politi- 
cal structure would be respected. Neither of these pledges was kept. 
The democratic parties which joined in forming the government were 
forced to accept as colleagues members of the almost non-existent 
Communist party, and these, under Kremlin pressure, were eventually 
entrusted with all the key posts in the Cabinet, until finally the Vishinsky 
ultimatum to King Michael, on March 5, 1945, put Romania under the 
absolute control of a Communist administration. In the last days of 
1947 the monarchy was overthrown; the King, though extremely popu- 
lar and beloved by his people, was expelled; and a “people’s republic” 
was established after the pattern imposed by Moscow on her satellites 

So much for the historical background. 


I] 

Socially, Romania's development prior to the Communist régime 
is an exceptionally good example of steady but bloodless evolution. In 
less than three-quarters of a century it passed from Eastern feudalism 
and absolutism to a constitutional, parliamentarian and democratic 
monarchy; from extensive /atifundia and mediaeval serfdom to umi- 
versal suffrage and the division of large estates among small holders. 
And this metamorphosis was brought about not by riot and uprising, 
nor even by a bitter struggle on the part of the peasantry, but by the 
prudence and farsightedness of the ruling classes. They it was who, after 
a first contact with the West at the beginning of the 19th century, 
decided to discard antiquated institutions and plan a new and more 
adequate political structure on Western lines. This aim could not of 
nce, for the older generation was deeply attached 


course be realized at « 
to established ways; but in spite of the influence of autocratic Russia 
the younger set of the aristocracy, the Westernized “‘boyars,” persisted 
in their leanings towards a modern political and social framework. It 
was they and not the lower classes who started in both Moldavia and 
Wallachia the 1848 revolution after the French model, and insisted on 
and eventually obtained the abolition of serfdom for the peasants. 


"The agrarian disorders of 1907 were directed principally against foreign 
farmers or estate agents managing rural properties 
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The first agrarian reform, that of 1864, which converted more than 
half a million rural bondsmen into small landowners possessing four 
million acres, stands to the credit of Alexander-John I Cuza, ruling 
prince of Romania, and of his “boyar’’ prime minister Michael Kogal- 
niceanu. Improvements in the state of the rural masses in the days of 


Charles I, and the fostering of small ownership by the institution of the 
Casa Rurala, were the work of the two historical bourgeois parties, the 
Conservatives and the Liberals 

The second land reform, the most radical in the whole of Europe, 
eventually allotted twelve million acres to one million four hundred 
thousand villagers. It was announced in 1914 by the Liberal leader 
I. C. Bratianu, and the Conservative party, though representing the 
vested interests of the large landowners, accepted ungrudgingly the 

1 


great sacrifices it involved, realizing that social peace and justice were 


at stake. The Conservatives were well aware that this step was bound 
to bring about the decrease of their political influence and the final 
disruption of their party, but eventually only one of them took the floor 


against the measure in Parliament, and even he ended by voting for it. 


Che war interrupted the carrying out of the scheme, and it was finally 
put into effect between 1918 and 1921 under the Liberal and National 
Peasant administrations; the National-Peasant party was a new political 
organization formed from the National party of Transylvanian intelli 
gentsia and the Peasant party set up by left-wing Liberals and Agrarians 


Statistics amply demonstrate the rapidity of this change in Romania's 
economic structure, from /atifimdia to small landownership, in the 
decades prior to the Communist ascendancy, and dispose of the claim 
that land reform in Romania was the work of the Communist régime 
Estates over 200 acres represented 80 per cent of the landed property 
in 1860, dropped to 41 per cent in 1910, and shrank further to 9.8 per 
cent in 1930, whereas farms of less than 100 acres increased to 80.5 per 
cent. In 1930 there were only about twelve thousand properties of mor« 
than 200 acres left, a third of them being owned by the state or by 
chartered institutions. The land had really come into the possession ot 
those who tilled it. Of the three million farms of Romania 92 per cent 


were under twenty acres, and occupied 60 per cent of t le culti- 


vated area; 52 per cent were under six acres. The only indemnity paid 
by the state to the expropriated owners was in government bonds, which 
soon fell on the stock exchange to half of their nominal value 
Successful efforts were also being made towards fostering industrial 
development in what was primarily an agricultural country. In compari 
son with the basic year 1924, the index for industrial output had risen 
by the eve of World War II to 350 for electrical energy, 283 for oil 
extraction, 1130 for natural gas, 365 for steel production, 240 for news 
print, and 540 for textiles. The same bourgeois régime substantially 
improved the lot of the urban worker. It adopted measures for social 
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progressive working conditions for women and children, for freedom 
of trade unions, and for the nationalization of minerals. Many of the 
social reforms advocated by the League of Nations have been embodied 
in Romanian legislation, and the Beveridge Report, in Section 7 on 
‘International Comparisons,” stresses the point that several of the 
measures suggested for ensuring social security were already imple 
mented in Romania (for example indemnities for occupational disabili 
ties, compulsory health insurance). The International Labour Organi 
zation has praised the Romanian system of free medical assistance. 

In the realm of the spiritual life, the greatest freedom was alwavs 


i ( 


enjoyed by all religious denominations in a country which has never 
known an internal religious war. The Greek Orthodox Church, the 


religion of the state and of the large majority of the population, and the 
Greek Catholic or Uniate Church, with a considerable following in 
Transylvania, worked harmoniously on their parallel lines. The Prot 
estant churches enjoyed the same liberty, and even while the country 
was under Nazi duress nobody interfered with the free exercise of the 
Jewish faith. Education was progressing, illiteracy had long been wiped 
out, the number of elementary, secondary, trade and business schools 
Was increasing, and the universities and polytechnic colleges were ot 
high standard. The Romanian Academy, composed of men of talent 
and learning, presided over the spread of culture. Poets, historians and 
artists contributed to the intellectual and artistic wealth not only of their 
own but also of other nations. 
ik K x 

At this stage of her development Romania was struck by the thunder 
bolt of the Second World War and shattered by the events that followed. 
Since then darkness has spread over a once happy and prosperous 
country. The present totalitarian régime has prohibited all political 
parties except the Communist, and drastic action has been taken against 


" 


members of the former political organizations. Julius Maniu, leader ot 
the National-Peasant party, is serving a life sentence passed after a 
sham trial. His Liberal counterpart, Constantine Bratianu, 1s also in 
prison. Both men are octogenarians. The Socialists were severely 
penalized for rejecting the proposal that they should merge with the 
Communist party; their courageous and talented leader, Titel Petrescu, 
has been imprisoned for alleged connections with Western Socialist 
parties. Churches are harassed, and most of their bishops have been 
put under arrest. The schools are compelled to teach the doctrines of 
Marx and Lenin. Peaceful citizens have their houses raided at night and 
are taken away to unknown destinations, never to appear again 

The economic effects of such conditions are disastrous. The national 
output has fallen to less than half the pre-war total. [-xports are barely 
11 per cent of what they used to be, and are consigned solely to the 


Soviet market. The national income, $1,651 million in 1938, decreased 


to $600 million in 1946 and must be tar lower now. As to reparations, 
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the amount of $300 million fixed by the peace treaty has been out- 
rageously exceeded. Mr. W. Thorp, U.S. delegate at the Paris Con- 
ference, estimated that Romania had paid in two years (1944 to 1946) 
to the Soviet Union the “staggering” figure of two billion dollars. No 
wonder that inflation soon became catastrophic. From 211 billion /et in 
1944, currency in circulation mounted in less than three years to 25,000 
billi a. The price index rose from 100 in 1931, and 944 in 1944, to 
440,869 in 1947. 

The stabilization decree of August 15, 1947, far from improving 
the situation, enabled the state to acquire the money assets of the whole 
population. The basis of exchange was one new leu for 20,000 old Jet, 
and the official rate for the dollar was 150 /ei. The holders of the old 
let were given a few days’ notice to deposit them with a bank for ex 
change, but only up to the limit of five million ($1.25) for farmers, three 
million (75 cents) for wage earners, and one million five hundred 
thousands (37 cents) for the rest of the population. For the excess over 
these amounts receipts were issued to the owners, and that was the end 
of the matter. In four days, by this means, everybody in Romania, except 
the Soviet occupation forces, were deprived of all liquid capital above 
$1.25. The peasants, who had not been able to convert their earnings 
into hard currency on the black market, and who had been paid for their 
recent harvest in old /ei notes, were the worst sufferers from this 
operation. 

The condition of agriculture was already bad. The Soviet armies 
had started by seizing the entire 1944 harvest, about ten million bushels, 
along with large quantities of livestock and machinery. On March 23, 
1945, the government which had been established seventeen days earlier 
by the Vishinsky ultimatum confiscated about three million acres, with 
out indemnity to the owners, and allotted it among 870,000 peasants 
designated by the local Communist committees. A second confiscation 
on October 29 took all the holding of citizens of German descent, but 
this time the land and machinery were retained by the state. And on 
March 1, 1949, those who remained of the old landowners were simply 
evacuated from their farms, which were taken over by the state. 

he Romanian peasant is as refractory as any other to the sovkhoz 
and kolkhos systems, and much more so than his Slav neighbors, who 
have had some taste of it in the past in the Russian mir or the Serbian 
sadruga. To break down his growing hostility the usual administrative 
measures have been taken against well-to-do villagers, especially in 
border regions where Russian settlers are ready to replace Romanian 
deportees and to ensure greater military security. But the collective 
farm. are a complete failure, because of inefficiency and the high cost 
of administration—administrators and political surveyors being paid five 
times *’. .«.. of ordinary workers. . 

A.. ccouumic activities are monopolized by mixed Soviet-Romanian 
corporations, in which the Soviet actually possesses a majority of shares 
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and the right to appoint the managers. The most famous of these, the 
oil “Sovrom,” with the assets of all the national and foreign oil com- 
panies which used to operate in Romania, controls practically the whole 
of the oil industry, whose output however has fallen from 8,500,000 tons 
in 1934 to 3,700,000 tons in 1947. The wood “Sovrom” operates all the 
forest industries. The transport “Sovrom” operates all Romanian mer- 
chant shipping, along with the ships seized in Romanian waters at the 
end of the war. The four main ports have been put at the disposal of 
this agency along with all the dockyards, giving it a complete monopoly 
of water transport. There are also an air ““Sovrom” and a “Sovrombank” 
in which all the private banks have been merged. These examples indi- 
cate how far Soviet Russia, through the régime she has established in 
Bucharest, has assumed control of the entire Romanian economy 

It would be useless to discuss how or when Romania will succeed in 
escaping from her present predicament. It is the predicament common 
to many countries in that part of the world, and it seems hardly likely 
that their problem can be solved except from outside, and in the course 
of larger international developments. When the hour for such develop- 
ment arrives, Romania will become a vital link for the reunion of the 
Eastern and Western parts of the European structure, in the world of 
freedom and democracy which the free nations are striving to build. 


loronto, A ovember 1951 








CENTRAL AFRICA—WHITE OR BLACK? 


Rodney Grey* 


R. OLIVER LytTrEeL_ton, the British Colonial Secretary, has 


announced his government’s support of plans to federate the 


three British central African territories (Closer Association in 
Central Africa Cmd. 8411, HMSO Novy 21, 1951). The Conservatives, 
when they were in opposition, endorsed Labour’s moves to bring South- 
ern Khodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland into some form of 
closer association. Last March, officials from the three territories, from 
the Commonwealth Relations Office and from the Colonial Office, along 
with expert advisers, met in London to draft some proposals for closer 
association. They came out in favour of federation; the scheme was 
made public in the White Paper of June: Central African Territories 
Report of Conference on Closer Association (Cmd. 8233). Though none 
of the four governments have been bound by these proposals, most dis 
cussion 1s taking place around their merits and faults; in July, another 
conference, which may be decisive, will be held in London 
The case for closer association is simple, and to some, quite com 
pelling. It is the threat of Dr. Malan’s “Afrikanerdom.” Since the war 
Southern Rhodesia’s white population has doubled; many of the immi 
grants are Afrikaners from the Union of South Africa. They have 
already formed their own exclusive political party: the Democrati 
Party. And it is estimated that in Northern Rhodesia, if the present rate 


oe 


of immigration continues, the [English-speaking whites will be out 
numbered by Afrikaners in about three years. Thus it is argued that if 
the three territories can be combined under a government that has 
le to resist the Afrikaner drive 
northward. Given the Afrikaner population already within the borders ot 


control over immigration, they will be a 
PO} 

the territories, this seems unlikely. But if no closer association is 
arranged, Southern Rhodesia, despite its almost-Dominion-status, may 
drift into being a satellite of the Union, if not actually joinin 

The economic case for closer association is slight, though the officials 
try, in the White Paper, to lay more emphasis on this than on the 
political motive, only rather vaguely hinted at. They argue that thi 


economies of the territories are complementary—but the only important 


examples of this alleged complementarity are Northern Rhodesian 
copper, Southern Rhodesian coal; and Northern Rhodesian cotton 
Southern Rhodesian textile industry. Though secondary industry has 


tan) 


increased quickly since the war, all three territories depend on world 
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markets for their incomes, and all deal much more with the rest of the 
world than they do with each other. The integration of rail services has 
already been achieved; the experience of the East African territories- 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika—confirms that a great deal can be done 
by working agreements covering specific services. 

Given the reality of the political threat to British Central Africa 
Dr. Malan has demonstrated by word and deed that it is real enough—is 
federation of these three territories the only or best solution? The 
White Paper dismisses a proposal to divide Northern Rhodesia, giving 
the railway and copper belt to Southern Rhodesia, and turning the rest 
into two prtectorates, one of which might be joined to Bechuanaland, 
and the other to Nyasaland. The officials “see no grounds for recom- 
mending this suggestion” but they do not point out that in most forms 
in which it has been made, the linking up of the enlarged Nyasaland 
with the East African territories is also foreseen. Thus a large area in 
which a British African policy could be applied would be established. 
This argument goes that in effect the pass has already been sold in 
Southern Rhodesia, and a great deal would be gained by dividing the 
rest of British Africa from Southern Rhodesia and South Africa. For 
in any form of closer association of the three territories, Southern 
Rhodesia must have the dominating power. (This point of view has 
been ably stated in a Penguin Special: Attitude to Africa by four authori- 
ties—W. Arthur Lewis, Michael Scott, Martin Wight and Colin 
Legum.) Nowhere in the White Paper is there a compelling argument 
stated for closer association; its virtues are taken for granted. 

The rejection out of hand of this suggestion by the London Confer- 
ence is explained only by the existence of a major contradiction. The 
real threat, as far as officials in the colonies or in the British service are 
concerned, is not from Dr. Malan’s anti-African policies, but from his 
anti-British policies. Of course, here the two go together, both as 
political ideas and as practical politics. It would not be appropriate to 
state this in a White Paper, but African opinion is clear about it. This 
dilemna leads the Conference into making some strange statements 
For example, after describing the differences between the law of African 
land tenure, the pass laws, and the political and economic opportunities 
of the African in Southern Rhodesia, and comparing them with the 
greater political opportunities open to him in the northern territories, 
they conclude that there is an important difference in policy “though it 
is essentially one of method and timing, the ultimate aim in both cases 
being the economic, social and political advancement of Africans.”” But 
judging policy by results, as Africans do, and not by statements of aims, 
the White Paper’s statement is not borne out. Nor is it supported by 
the facts about African policy set forth at length in a study prepared 
for the Conference: Central African Territories: Comparative Survey of 
Native Policy (Cmd. 8235). Nor are African fears of federation being 
quieted by some of the recent utterances of Sir Godfrey Huggins, Prime 
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Minister of Southern Rhodesia (reported in The Economist and The 
Times, Nov. 21, 1951 Sir Godfrey Huggins makes much of Southern 
Rhodesia’s Common Voters Roll, though last March there were only 
420 Africans registered on it. This is what the Survey of Native Policy 
calls “universal adult suffrage.” 

The federation scheme may founder on the rock of African policy 
and if it does, it will be apparent that no one has been well served by the 
attempt of the British government to push through federation, and by 
the failure of the London Conference to examine the alternatives. The 
beginnings of open African hostility to federation appeared after the 


early conference at Victoria Fa 19. Africans from the north did 


J 


not feel that they had anything to gain from association with a govern- 
ment led by Sir Godfrey Huggins, and were very sure they had a great 
e. The White Paper of 1951 has fallen flat. After all, 1t was 
vith not an African among them—there being no 
contrast between this and the all-African Coussey 


deal to kk se 


drawn up by offictals, 
African officials. The 
Commission that drew up the constitution for the Gold Coast has helped 


to make Africans suspicious. The African Congress, the Northern 


Rhodesia African party, is now demanding that some of the political 


power already given to the whites should be given to them. They do 
not want “partnership between the races” but partnership between 


individuals—which means political dominance by Africans. 


The Africans had a chance to express their views in an organized 
fashion at the second Victoria Falls Conference last September. Un 
official members (including Africans) of the Northern Rhodesia Legis- 
lative Council and leading Africans from Nvasaland attended. This 
ns described as degenerating 


was the meeting which Sir Godfrey Hugg 
society meeting, led by the Secretary of State. 


“into a native benefit = 
And he observed that Southern Rhodesia is “having more difficulty 
with our natives as a result of that conference than we ever had before.” 

Africans from Northern Khodesia took the view that federation 
should wait. The communiqué put out after the final meeting on Friday, 
September 21, says: “The 
Northern Rhodesia explained that Africans would be willing to consider 
the question of federation . . . after the policy of partnership in North 
ern Rhodesia had been defined, and as so defined, put into operation.” 
African opinion has reacted against the frequent suggestion that the 
opposition of Africans is due to ignorance, that they will later see the 
wisdom of federation. The London Conference reported that “We 


representatives of African interests in 


recognize that African opposition in the northern territories is a serious 
obstacle to closer association.”” And “‘Atricans might well come to 


realize the very substantial advantages of closer association from their 
point of view.” Mr. Lyttleton has said of the White Paper proposals 

they believe that such a scheme would be in the best interests of 
the African as well as the other inhabitants of the territories . . . they 


trust that in the light of the assurances agreed upon at the Victoria 
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Falls Conterence, and of the economic and other advantages of closer 
association, Africans will be prepared to accept them.” Consulting with 
African opinion has become only a matter of form. 

The most important reason for present African opposition to federa 
tion proposals is that they do not feel that African interests can be 
effectively protected by the constitutional devices suggested. Those sub 
jects of legislation which most directly affect the African are to be 
reserved to the governments of the separate territories. The restrictive 
practices of Southern Rhodesia could not be foisted on the northern 
territories. In addition, there is to be an African Affairs Board, consist 
ing of a chairman, who is to be the Minister for African Interests in the 
federal government, and three members from each territory, one being 
the Secretary for Native Affairs, one an unofficial or elected member of 
the Legislature appointed by the Governor of the territory, and the 
third an African, also appointed by the Governor of the territory. The 
Board is to report to the federal government on all bills as they affect 
African interests, and their views are to be made known to the Legisla 
ture. If the Legislature passes a bill upon which the Board has adversely 
reported, the Governor-General must reserve it for the signification of 
His Majesty's pleasure, and refer it to the Secretary of State. Which 
Secretary of State is not made clear in the White Paper—whether the 
Secretary for the Colonies or for Commonwealth Relations 

The British government seems to believe that this arrangement will 
adequately pre tect African interests. Africans do not so believe, because 
there is no political power behind the Board. There could be no effective 
opposition to a determined white party which could control the federal 
legislature. This is clear from the composition of the federal Legisla 
ture. There are to be fourteen white members from Southern Rhodesia, 
eight from Northern Rhodesia, and four from Nyasaland. The members 
from the Rhodesias will be elected, those from Nyasaland will be nomi 
nated by the Governor from a panel selected by the Convention of 
Associations. This is the method followed now for the Nyasaland 
Legislative Council. Theoretically, it is possible for some of the mem 
bers from Southern Rhodesia to be Africans, but practically, as indicated 
by the number of Africans on the Common Voters Roll, it is unlikely 
African interests in the federal Legislature are to be represented by three 
members for each territory. How they are to be selected is best shown 
by quoting from the White Paper: 

In the case of the members nominated to represent African 
interests, the method would again differ in each territory. In 
Southern Rhodesia the Secretary for Native Affairs would call 
for lists of suitable names from the Federation of African Welfare 
Societies (which has many African members) and from the Race 
Relations Committee of the Joint National Council (which con- 
tains representatives of all chambers of industry, trade, commerce 
and mining, and of municipal councils and farmer’s unions). 
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After discussion with these bodies and with the Department of 

Native Affairs (which might suggest additional names) a short 

list would be drawn up by the Minister of Native Affairs and 

submitted to the Prime Minister. The final nominations would 
be made by the Governor. The Northern Rhodesian members 
representing African interests would consist of two Africans 
elected by the African Representative Council from among their 
number and nominated by the Governor, and one European nomi- 
nated by the Governor. In Nyasaland the two Africans would be 
nominated by the Governor from a panel elected by the African 

Protectorate Council and the European would be nominated by 

the Governor. 

As long as they are to be represented in the federal legislature in 
this fashion, Africans will continue to oppose federation. They particu- 
larly fear that from the beginning they will be faced with organized and 
united opposition from the Southern Rhodesian whites and the whites 
from the Northern Rhodesian copper belt. 

The Minister for African Interests and the African Affairs Board 
are not to be backed by any political power in the Legislature. Will the 
reserve powers to be held by Britain over African affairs be an effective 
safeguard against repression, or a guarantee of African advance? The 
London Conference suggested that the territories would retain, in the 


fields for which their separate governments would be responsible, the 
same relationship to the United Kingdom as heretofore. The Southern 


Rhodesians would be practically independent, but the Secretary for 
Commonwealth Relations would retain legal reserve power over African 


affairs. The other two territories woul 


11 
| 


d remain protectorates, responsible 
for their handling of African affairs to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. The Minister for African Interests and his Board are sup 
posed to be policemen on the beat for the Secretaries in London. But 
experience with reserve powers does not suggest that the reserve powers 
will mean anything given the temper of white opinion and the state of 
political organization in the Rhodesias. Since the twenties Britain has 
abdicated any practical control over African affairs in Southern Rh 
desia. Opposition to the federation scheme among Southern Rhodesian 

(that is, the abrogation 


10- 
whites is based on the fear that Dominion status (tl 

of reserve powers) will be indefinitely postponed. Federation, they fear, 
might mean less independence for Southern Rhodesia, not more; but all 
that is at issue are paper powers. In Northern Rhodesia, where one 


1 


might expect that the writ of the Colonial Office would still run, practical 


power has been given to the unofficial members of the Legislature. This 
is the result of the politicking of Roy Wilenski, the first life-size whit 


politician to appear in Central Africa. 

This comes around to what is the most serious criticism to be made 
of the London Conference plan: nowhere in the scheme is there any hint 
of the potential political powers that must be harnessed to the machinery 
of government. There is not a breath of the wind of practical politics in 
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the whole apparatus of committees, councils and commissions. There is 
not space here to set out all the criticism that could be made of the plan ; 
but if federation is to go through, and it seems very likely it will, it 
should be provided with machinery of government that will work. 
Federation could easily fall apart over African policy. As regards other 
helds of potential federal government action the plan has little to recom- 
mend it. A Central African Loans Council is to be set up, on the 
Australian model. The White Paper does not show how this device, 
which has achieved some administrative success in Australia, at the cost 
of some state financial independence, can be expected to work in British 
Central Africa. It is proposed also to set up a Development Commission, 
composed of representatives of the Governments and Legislatures of 
the three territories and the federation. It is to have associated with it 
a Central Planning Staff, which is to form part of the “appropriate 
federal Ministry. It is expected that the Development Commission will 
co-ordinate natural resources policies of the four governments. A high 
degree of co-operation between territorial and federal departments in the 
held of natural resource administration is envisaged, and general develop- 
ment policy is expected to be fully co-ordinated through the Develop- 
ment Commission and the Central Planning Staff.” What effective 
political power this advisory Commission will have to co-ordinate the 
policies of four independent governments, is not obvious. Indeed, nothing 
in the history of federal financial relations suggests that this device will 
do what it is expected to do. On this aspect of federation, Sir Godfrey 
Huggins has summed up: “All we want is a workable constitution which 
will not strain dependence on good will. The straining of good will is 
what the London Conference does; it puts too much responsibility on 
good will.” (The Times, Nov. 21, 1951.) 

The real division of opinion on Central African federation is between 
those people who feel that the Africans may be ready—some day—for 
political power, and those who say Africans are entitled to try to rule 
themselves if they want to. For the latter group, political maturity 
means the ability to make effective political demands. Africans have 
some experience of the political process—the mass of Africans may 
make as good judges of political issues as the mass of European voters. 
The only way one can talk meaningfully about “‘political maturity” is 
to judge results. By that test West Africans in Nigeria and the Gold 
Coast seem to be administering their own countries as efficiently and 
responsibly as anyone else. In view of the development of African 
self-government in West Africa, and its influence on African opinion in 
Central Africa, it would be useful if alternative proposals for machinery 
of government in British East and Central Africa were made now, and 
examined by all parties. That would be better than pushing through 


federation. 











NEW WEAPONS IN THE COLD WAR 


A Study of Recent Techniques in International Propaganda 


James Eayrs* 


O FEATURE of what we have learned to call, with sinister 
familiarity, the Cold War, has attracted so much attention as 
the veritable barrage of words and ideas by means of which the 
protagonists seek to win over the minds of men to their respective 
causes. Historians may differ among themselves whether the spectacle 
that now confronts us—the opposition of two great ideological and power 
systems—is unique in international relations; but there can be no dis- 
puting the uniqueness of the methods employed by those systems to 
undermine one another. The use of propaganda by states as an instru 
ment of foreign policy in time of peace is an innovation which has added 
another dimension to international politics within the last few years 
Sismarck’s use of the press in his policy towards France is an 
exception to the generally accepted rule that propaganda played no part 
in shaping the peacetime relations of states—that is, propaganda which 
emanated from the governments of the states concerned. During the 
first world war, governments used propaganda mainly as a means of 
maintaining domestic morale and as psychological warfare. The Allies 
appealed to public indignation by circulating atrocity stories; the 
Germans, to public sentiment by erecting wooden colossi in the image 
of their war leader, Hindenburg. At the fighting fronts, millions of 
tracts and pamphlets were strewn among the trenches, gramophones were 
installed in No Man’s Land to blare disaffecting speeches and nostalgic 
songs to the enemy lines, and, towards the end of the war, the radio 
was used for the same purpose. Some attempts were made to use 
propaganda as a means of achieving the objectives of foreign policy 
Thus the Wilsonian principle of national self-determination helped 
inspire the oppressed nationalities of the Austro-Hungarian Empire to 
disaffection; while German propaganda may have played some part in 
keeping the United States neutral until 1917. But while World War | 
contributed immeasurably to the techniques of propaganda transmission, 
propaganda as an instrument of foreign policy was neither extensivel\ 
nor successfully employed by belligerent or neutral governments 
The era ushered in by the Peace Settlement satisfied the two pre 
conditions for the effective utilization of propaganda by states as an 
instrument of foreign policy. Both radio and the high-speed press had 
reached a new level of technical perfection. Moreover, the appalling 
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destructiveness of the war had roused the interest of the masses, so 
many of whom had been drawn into the front lines, in the formulation 
of foreign policy. The diplomatic theory of the new era (‘open 
covenants openly arrived at’) and the ill-fated doctrine of national self- 
determination served to enhance the importance of the masses in future 
international politics and consequently the importance of influencing 
their opinions. The speed with which the war-time propaganda estab- 
lishments were disbanded would indicate that these deveolpments and 
their significance escaped the attention of statesmen at that time. Two 
individuals, however, were highly impressed by the wartime role of 
propaganda and of what it might become in the future. To Lenin and 
Hitler must go the credit, such as it is, for the development of propa- 
ganda as a peacetime instrument of foreign policy. 

Lenin, of course, had always been aware of the importance of 
propaganda; it had played a major role in securing ‘‘all power to the 
Soviets” and its use by the Bolsheviks against the German troops in 
1917 is well known. He now came to recognize that this instrument, 
so effective against an enemy in time of war, might be used to further 
the national interest in time of peace. Lenin’s theory became Soviet 
practice. After the armistice with Germany, the Soviet Embassy 1n 
Berlin became a center of communist propaganda, organized and 
directed by none other than the Ambassador himself, M. Joffe. Here, 
indeed, was a new conception of diplomacy! Even more startling was 
the militant propaganda which the Soviet Government carried on through 
the agencies of various national communist parties. Though Stalin might 
disclaim any connection between the Comintern and the Soviet Govern 
ment, it was plain that the relationship between them was both intimate 
and continuous and that Soviet propaganda added a new dimension to 
Soviet foreign policy. 

Hitler admitted that Soviet practice had taught him much about 
propaganda, both as a means of achieving and maintaining power at 
home and as an instrument of foreign policy. “I have learned from the 
Bolsheviks. I do not hesitate to say so. One always learns most from 
Nevertheless, Hitler made his own distinctive contribu- 
tion to the practice of international propaganda. Whereas Lenin had 
been concerned with spreading what he thought was the truth (even 
though it might have been at best only a half-truth), Hitler deliberately 
sig Lie” he has himself 


one’s enemies.” 


cultivated mendacity. The technique of the 
explained: “The great masses with the primitive simplicity of 
will more easily fall victims to a great lie than to a 


but 


their minds 
small one, since they themselves perhaps also lie 1n small things, 


would certainly be ashamed to lie in big things. Thus such an untruth 
will not at all enter their heads, and therefore they will be unable to 
believe in the possibility of the enormous impudence of the most in- 

therefore, just for this reason some 
I] remain and stick.” The recent attempts 


famous distortion of others 
part of the most impudent lie wi 
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of the Soviet propagandists to convince the world of the peaceful 
intention of the Soviet Union and that the only aggressors in the Pacific 
are the Americans and South Koreans indicate that the Russians have, 
in their turn, learned from Hitler and have made his strategy of the 
sig Lie their own. 

It was primarily in response to the disturbing effects of the Axis’ 
international propaganda that the United Kingdom abandoned its 
antipathy towards peacetime propaganda. An intensive information 
programme was launched, designed to further the interests of the United 
Kingdom by counteracting false information wherever it was spread. 
A year after Hitler organized his propaganda ministry, the British 
created their British Council. The two institutions are not comparable, 
as the British Council repudiates political propaganda and devotes itself 
to spreading non-political ideas. It is true, however, that branches of 
the Council are concentrated in areas of potential or actual friction, and 
that the propaganda value of spreading factual information and non- 
political ideas cannot be denied. It was not until 1938 that the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, in close consultation with the Foreign Office, 
started to transmit programmes in Arabic (the first of its foreign 
language broadcasts ) in order to offset the disaffection stirred up among 
the Arabs by Italian propaganda emanating from the powerful trans- 
mitter at Bari. ‘Thus it came about,” writes Sir Ian Jacob, in an article 
recently appearing in this journal (/nternational Journal, \WVinter, 
1949-50), “that short-waves, which were first thought of in England as 
being the means of binding together friends and relations, became 
diverted to a different use, that of converting enemies or doubtful neu- 
trals into friends, and of undermining the influence of rivals.” But the 
British début in the arena of peacetime propaganda came too late, and 
other democracies failed to make their début. As a result, the initiative 
lay with the aggressors. 

In the second world war, propaganda was once again used by all 
belligerents. As in the previous war, both sides systematically employed 
psychological warfare; its effectiveness was enhanced by intervening 
developments both in technology and psychology. From the competent 
evaluations of such experts as Paul Lineburger, it appears that psycho 
logical warfare in the Second World War had its failures as well as its 
successes, and that the greatest crop of failures accrued to the Germans 
and the Japanese rather than to our own practitioners—this being 
attributable to the inability of our enemies to understand the mentality 
of our troops and the ethos of our institutions. So far as furthering the 
aims of foreign policy was concerned, propaganda was less successi{ul 
Germany’s success with international propaganda stopped as soon as the 
war began. Our propaganda converted few enemies or doubtful friends, 
but it did undermine the influence of Germany in occupied Europe 
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For its part, the Soviet Union devoted its ample propaganda facilities 
to playing down the Anglo-American contribution to the prosecution o 
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the war, to hampering the German war effort by broadcasts from the 
East, and to increasing wherever possible its own sphere of influence. 

When the war came to an end, the democracies disbanded their 
propaganda agencies with the same precipitate (and in the event mis- 
euided) haste with which they demobilized their armed forces. The 
same reluctance to use propaganda as a peacetime instrument of foreign 
policy that had manifested itself in 1919 was apparent in 1945. Wilson’s 
repudiation of “‘secret diplomacy” found its counterpart in Ernest 
Bevin's statement to an approving House of Commons: “. . . the right 
way to deal with things is to deal with them and not to carry out pro 
paganda and wars of nerves.’”’ Accordingly the greater part of the war- 
time propaganda machinery was scrapped (although the B.B.C. foreign 
language broadcasts were continued). The Americans displayed an even 
greater reluctance to continue propaganda transmission in peacetime. 
An Executive Order (9608) of August 31, 1945, transferred the 
wartime propaganda activities of the Office of War Information and 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs to the State Department. Greatly 
reduced in function and personnel, this new establishment was allowed 
to use some funds left over from O.W.I. and O.I.A.A. appropriations 
but Congress proved loath to appropriate more funds for peace-time 
propaganda. Such was the position of the propaganda facilities of the 
West when the Cold War began in earnest in 1947. 


I] 

For the Soviets, the end of formal hostilities in 1945 implied neither 
the demobilization of their armed forces nor the cessation of propaganda 
operations. The Soviet armies remained stationed in Eastern Europe ; 
and those propaganda weapons which had been primarily directed 
against Germany from 1941 to the close of the war were now turned on 
the former partners in the Grand Alliance. This did not only mean 
that the machinery of psychological warfare, such as the celebrated 

Stalin transmitter” (which had been built at Stalin’s personal order 
from lend-lease material), was to be used against the capitalist world ; 
it meant that the entire paraphernalia of Soviet propaganda—domestic 
communist parties, their periodical and press publications, and their 
supporters—were now engaged in sustaining an immense propaganda 
offensive against their erstwhile allies. 

The major wang of this propaganda are only too familiar: th 
Soviet Union and its friends are bent on peace, the Anglo-Americans 
{ all things emanating from the capitalist 


the exaltation of all things Soviet. These themes, with 


on war; the gene ey corruptiot1 
world, and 
variations, were sent forth into the world through all available channels ; 
and the channels available were many and devious. It is impossible to 
estimate the scale and the expense of this operation, just because so 
much was and is carried out by non-Russian agencies and non-profes 
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sional, volunteer personnel. Even in terms of conventional propaganda 
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transmission, however, the Soviet programme is a large-scale and costly 
undertaking, more so since the West launched its own propaganda 
offensive in 1949. The Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs 
recently estimated the annual over-all cost of Soviet foreign propaganda 
at between one and two billions of dollars. 

Just as the maintenance of Soviet military strength after the war 
ended caused the Western powers reluctantly to embark upon a re 
armament programme, so the retention by the USSR of propaganda 
as a weapon of peacetime foreign policy provoked a propaganda counter- 
offensive from the \Vest. It was first launched by Great Britain, whose 
overseas broadcasts, which had been retained after the end of the war, 
became less concerned with entertainment and more concerned with 
news and political analyses and with the frankly propagandistic task of 
projecting “Britain and the Western civilization in their wider aspects.” 
Notwithstanding the British example, the United States continued to 
remain indifferent, if not exactly hostile, to what was coming to be 
known as the battle for the minds of men. Certain tentative steps were 
taken in the fall of 1947 when a Joint Congressional Committee visited 
22 European countries to find out what effect the U.S. Information 
Service was having. It was not pleased with what it discovered. The 
Report of the Committee stated in part: 

The United States Information Service must be the voice of 

America and the means of clarifying the opinion of the world 

concerning us. To be effective it must (1) tell the truth; (2) ex- 

plain U.S. motives; (3) bolster morale and extend hope; 

(4) give a true and convincing picture of American life, methods 

and ideals; (5) combat misrepresentation and distortion; (6) 

aggressively interpret and support our foreign policy. 
The Report went on to note that 

The British, with all their economic difficulties, are maintaining 

a [propaganda] program three times the size of ours, and the 

Soviets an over-all amount so colossal that there is no practical 

means of estimating its exact cost. In many respects, Britain 

has been pinch-hitting for us. 

Shortly after the Committee returned to America and presented its 
Report, Congress passed the U.S. Information and Education Exchange 
Act of 1948 (P.L. 402, 80th Congress) on January 27, 1948. Its stated 
purpose was “to promote the better understanding of the United States 
among the peoples of the world, and to strengthen cooperative inter- 
national relations.” It provided for a permanent information programm 
to be administered by the State Department, under which propaganda 
would be disseminated by press, radio and film. 

It soon became apparent that the most effective method of imple 
menting this programme was broadcasting over the so-called “Voice of 
America.” Proof of this came from the best of all possible sources when, 
in April, 1949, the Soviet Union began jamming its broadcasts, as well 
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as those of the B.B.C. So earnest was the Soviet attempt to drown out 
Western transmissions that the B.B.C. was able to describe it as show- 
ing “every sign of being a jamming operation as large as any organized 
hy the Nazis during the war.’”’ Steps were immediately taken to try to 
counteract the Russian jamming operations. On May 2, 1949, the U.S. 
State Department announced that it had lodged a formal protest with 
the International Telecommunications Union against the jamming of 
Voice of America broadcasts by the Soviet Union. On May 9, the 
American authorities in Berlin and Frankfurt announced that they 
proposed to use the Munich-Stuttgart medium-wave stations of the 
American Forces Network to transmit the Voice of America Russian 
broadcasts and that the Berlin transmitter would be “stepped up” from 
20,000 to 100,000 watts by June 15. 

This “Battle of the Transmitters’’ aroused great interest in the 
United States. Early in 1950 Senator William Benton introduced a 
resolution (S. Res. 243) on behalf of himself and 12 other Senators 
calling for a ‘Marshall Plan of ideas.”” This was followed up by the 
President himself, who declared in a speech made in Washington on 
April 19: 

Everywhere that the propaganda of communist totalitarianism 

is spread, we must meet it and overcome it with honest informa- 

tion about freedom and democracy. . .. We must pool our efforts 

with those of the other free peoples in a sustained, intensified 
program to promote the cause of freedom against the propaganda 

of slavery. We must make ourselves heard around the world in a 

great campaign of truth. 

Three days later, the American Secretary of State outlined a six-point 
programme by which the U.S. could more effectively combat com- 
munism, the second point of which was as follows: 

The U.S.A. must with a thousand voices, and with all the 

resources of modern science, preach this doctrine [of freedom] 

throughout the world. . . . We must use every means we know 

to communicate the idea of freedom to the far corners of the 

earth. Our message must go out through leaflets, through our 

free press, radio and films, through exchange of students and 
teachers with other countries, and through a hundred other ways 

.. . Because it is the authentic voice of America, freedom will 

ring around the world. 

From May 20 to May 22, the Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs held a conference with representatives of the NATO states of 
Great Britain, France and Italy to discuss the best way of co-ordinating 
their efforts to break through the Soviet jamming of Western broadcasts 
to the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe. In July, a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations was engaged in hearing views 
on the subject of American counter-propaganda from distinguished citi- 
zens, including General Eisenhower who declared that “truth, in my 
opinion, could almost be classified as our T-bomb, if you want to call it 
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that, in this [propaganda] warfare.” On August 18, twenty-eight 
Senators wrote a joint letter to President Truman, advocating what 
they called “a psychological and spiritual offensive against the Krem- 
lin.” In February, 1951, Senator Mundt introduced a Bill (S. 731) 
and Senator Benton submitted a Resolution (S. Res. 74) both of 
which called for a Congressional inquiry into the propaganda policies ot 
the State Department in order to increase their effectivene ss. Finall 
growing concern in the United States for the propaganda aspect of th 
Cold War was heightened by the announcement of Mr. Morrison to 
the House of Commons on April 4, 1951, that the British Government 
had reluctantly decided, as an economy measure, to reduce the Foreign 
Office grant-in-aid to the B.B.C. for overseas transmission in 1951-52; 
and though assurances were given that broadcasting to the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe would be unaffected, the British measure was yet 
one more sign of growing American responsibility for the Western 
propaganda programme. 

All this has been reflected in increased appropriations and more 
intensive activities. Whereas the appropriation for international broad 
casting in the fiscal year 1949 was $12.5 millions and that for 1950 


only $10.7 millions (the reduction being the result of Congressional 
dissatisfaction with the way the Voice of America was being run), th 


1951 appropriation was $50.3 millions while the 1952 budget calls for 
expenditure of $50.5 millions. The cost of the propaganda programn 
a whole has jumped from $20.9 millions in the fiscal year 1948 to $111. 
millions in the fiscal year 1951; while the sum requested in the 1952 
budget for a propaganda of all kinds is $115 millions. In 
addition to the $50.3 millions spent on broadcasting propaganda in the 
fiscal year 1951, the President asked for a supplemental appropriation 
of $97.5 millions to implement the “Campaign of Truth”; Congress 
pared this down drastically to $9.5 millions, It is important, however, 
to note that the Congressional refusal to grant the entire amount was 
not due to its disapproval of the idea in principle but rather, in the 
words of the House Appropriations Committee, to bewoqave «eng 
and poor planni ig with regard both to the engineering and administra 

a of the program...” As soon as these largely schon 
difficulties have on overcome to Congress's satisfaction there is ever, 
reason to believe that funds sufficient to allow expansion of propaganda 
activities on a really grand scale will be forthcoming. 

The U.S. Budget for 1952 reveals that further expansion of pro 
paganda facilities in various media is contemplated. The 1951 
56 2/3 hours of programmes broadcast overseas each — in 40 lan- 
guages and dialects is to be increased in 1952 to 61 2/3 hours in 46 
languages and dialects. Provision will be made in 1952 for the pro- 
duction of millions of pamphlets, leaflets, posters and magazines. The 
Bi op also relates how some 342 new film subjects (a total of about 
125,000 print reels) will confront an estimated audience of 500,000,000 
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persons with the State Department’s interpretation in 33 languages of 
the American way of life. But perhaps the most unusual project of 
them all is “Operation Vagabond,” the State Department’s latest effort 
to break throvgh Soviet jamming in order to reach the crucial “target 
areas’ of Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. A press release of 
July, 1951, imparts the information that a freighter is being converted 
into a floating propaganda unit equipped with ‘‘a powerful transmitting 
facility” and “a full propaganda machine with personnel capable of 
printing leaflets and other media,” and that eventually at least four 
other ships will be similarly equipped. With their characteristic ingenuity 
and enthusiasm the Americans are fast becoming the spokesmen as 
well as the armourers for the Western world in its stand against 
communist imperialism and aggression. 


III 


That this is so is in large measure a matter of hard economic neces 
sity, and those who accuse the United States of deliberately trying to 
dominate the propaganda functions of the Western democracies are 
simply misinformed. Nevertheless, there is every justification for the 
other democracies (and Canada in particular) viewing with extreme 
interest, if not actual concern, this new development of the Cold War 
namely, the enthusiastic espousal by American leaders of what one of 
them termed “a Marshall Plan of ideas.” For he who in this instance 
pays the piper (albeit a piper of propaganda) has some right and 
every opportunity to call the tune. Moreover neither Great Britain nor 
Canada can pay the piper his inflated salary, nor is it desirable that 
they should try to drown out the piper by playing loudly on some 
rival instrument. Harmony 1s imperative and it must be recognized 
that the mainstay of the Western propaganda orchestra is and will 
continue to be the United States. 

To say this is not, of course, to underestimate the contribution of 
other democracies in this regard. Britain has made and will continue 
to make a substantial contribution; but there is every indication that 
she has reached the limit of her capacity to pay for such services and 
that any future change will curtail rather than expand her programme 
Nor is it intended to disparage Canada’s own propaganda. The C.B.C.’s 
International Service has taken great strides forward since its inaugura- 
tion in February, 1945, and has expanded to the point where it now 
broadcast overseas in some 14 languages, including Russian and Czech. 
When the latter services were begun (the Russian as recently as 
February 4, 1951), the International Service definitely committed itself 
to the propaganda field. In the words of the Annual Report of the 
C.B.C. for 1950-51, the International Service has set itself the task 
of penetrating “the artificial walls of isolation and falsehood erected .. . 
by the various communist dictatorships”; to that end “there has been 
a change in emphasis in programming.” The Czechoslovakian section, 
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we learn, ‘continues to play a part in the ideological struggle between 
Kast and West.” Emphasis is placed on news and political material, ‘‘the 
projection of Canada,” and “the western point of view, stressing the 
solidarity of the North Atlantic community.”’ News, political analyses, 
and the projection of Canada likewise form the content of the pro- 
grammes beamed to the Soviet Union. All this sounds like an ambitious 
and impressive undertaking, and so it is, reckoned on a per capita 
basis; but it would be foolish and misleading to suppose that ‘‘the Voice 
of Canada” can be much more than a whisper when compared to the 
powerful vocal chords of the Voice of America. Net operating expendi- 
tures for the International Service of the C.B.C. were just over $1! 
millions for the fiscal year 1950-51, and it is improbable that there 
will be any spectacular increase in its appropriation. For better or for 
worse, the Western point of view will continue to be expressed very 
largely by the propaganda facilities of the United States. 

The function of keeping a vigilant and critical eye on the content 
of American propaganda in the Cold War, it seems to me, is one whic 
Canada is particularly suited to perform. This is so not only because 
Canada is one of the best friends and severest critics of the United 
States, but also because Canada has a special interest in seeing that the 
stereotype of the “American way of life’’ is neither inaccurate nor dis 
tasteful. The listening audience of the Voice of America will have no 
inclination to make any distinction between what is Canadian and 
what is American in the Voice of America; nor can we expect American 
broadcasters to reiterate every half hour or so that “the views ex- 
pressed on this programme do not necessarily represent those of the 
Canadian people or their Government.” \Ve ought, therefore, to be able 
to scrutinize closely the propaganda of the United States and to offer 
our suggestions without fear or hesitation. 

The greatest pitfall into which the framers of American propaganda 
policy could have fallen has been avoided—not, however, without some 
loitering on its periphery. This pitfall is the assumption that inter 
national propaganda is simply advertising on a larger scale and that the 
techniques which have proved successful in marketing products will 
prove equally successful in selling the ideals of the Western world to 
those who for one reason or another are not convinced of their value. 
Such an assumption was widely held among critics of the American 
propaganda programme who were instrumental in obtaining a reduction 
of the amount of money to be devoted to it. These critics felt that 
propaganda, in the hands of the State Department, was weak, insipid, 
and unimaginative; these defects, they argued, stemmed directly from 
the fact that those in charge of propaganda were scholars and diplomats 
whose background and training deterred them from imparting to 
American propaganda the vigorous and strident qualitity which was a 
sine qua non of sound advertising technique. The propaganda function, 
they urged, should be taken out of the State Department’s jurisdiction 
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altogether and should be located in a separate agency specially created 
for the purpose. Moreover, this agency should be staffed not by scho- 
lars and diplomats but by professional radio script-writers, public 
relations counsel, advertising men and public opinion experts. If this 
was done, the critics claimed, the Voice of America would lose its 
“mumble” (as one of their number put it) and would proclaim with 
sublime certainty the inherent superiority of American democracy. 

Fortunately this approach—that democracy and the ideals of Western 
civilization can be sold—‘put across,” in much the same manner as a 
new deodorant or floor-wax—has been tried and found gravely wanting. 
It is now generally recognized that the successful practice of international 
propaganda, so far as this concerns the United States in its attempt to 
win new friends and dissuade the potential friends of communism from 
their allegiance, demands a highly subtle and sophisticated knowledge 
of foreign institutions, customs and national psychology, knowledge 
which is more likely to be the prerogative of scholars and diplomats 
than of the partisans of super-salesmanship. It is perhaps unrealistic to 
postulate as one of the goals of Canadian policy that of maintaining the 
present organization of the American propaganda programme; but 
certainly it would be to the interest of Canada to voice its objection 
to any tendency on the part of the framers of American policy to resort 
to what one State Department official has termed “the sky-writing 
technique of propaganda.” 

We should also be prepared to state our objections, if any, to the 
content of the American programme. So far we have had little to 
complain of in this respect. Some mistakes, of course, have been 
made, and doubtless others will be made in the future. Perhaps our 
advice, if given and taken in the proper spirit, could reduce their num- 
ber and lessen their consequences. (It goes without saying that our 
own propaganda programme, such as it is, ought to benefit equally from 
American suggestions ). 

For example, American propaganda in the past has tended to lay 
stress upon the material benefits which the tremendously productive 
American economy has brought to its people. This has been a remark- 
able achievement, and one of which the American people have every 
right to be proud (as, indeed, have we, since the Canadian economy 
has conferred similar benefits upon us). It does not follow, however, 
that to draw attention to these facts in a deliberate and frequently 
ostentatious manner is good propaganda. To publicize our own material 
benefits to people who are less well-off in material things than ourselves 
will at best arouse their envy; and envy is not a good basis upon which 
to attempt to construct a lasting friendship. 

That American propaganda has not been altogether free from the 
charge that it has stirred up resentment for precisely this reason is 
well-known; and whether such misapplied publicity results in the pri- 
mitive hate-reaction so easily whipped up by communist agitation or in 
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the bitter humour of the European sophisticate who remarks that ‘a 
poor American is one who has to wash his own Cadillac,” it can in 
neither case do our cause much good. Perhaps the Britis ] 
useful rd/e in offsetting this regrettable tendency of American pro 
vaganda, since they, better than any other people, know only too well 
gand they, better tl t people, | 
that there is no causal connection between democracy and material 
prosperity 
Americans in charge of the U.S. information programme may al 


1 


need to be reminded that a constant identification of democracy with 
free enterprise capitalism will not favourably impress millions of people 
who are fully aware that democracy is not a by-product of a particular 
form of economic organization or philosophy. The great achievement 
of the Western democracies has been that they have assured the tour 
freedoms of the Atlantic Charter to far more people and to a far greater 
extent than has Soviet rule; and this achievement has 
means confined to those who conform to the American ethos of free 
enterprise and individualism. To imply the contrary is to alienate the 
support of many potentially firm friends. If America’s allies could 


steer its propaganda away from these pitfalls, that in itself would be 
ionificant contribution to the Western cause. 


S1 

Common sense indicates that Europeans will not respond favourably 
to any attempt to “sell” them the wares of freedom and democracy since 
they already know their great value. Experience has indicated that they 
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will respond favourably to a certain kind of propagan« 
however, concerned with giving any positive meaning to these terms 
The Annual Report of the British Broadcasting Corporation for 1950-51 
is instructive here. \Western European listeners to B.B.C. transmissions 
were most highly appreciative of detailed and objective news summaries 


In Eastern Europe the most popular programmes were those satirizing 


various aspects of the communist régimes. “Café Gossip,” a satirical 
discussion between a Communist and a believer in the Western and 
Polish tradition” was a successful series in the Polish language broad 
casts. Again, “an outstanding success of the Hungarian Service [relate 
the B.B.C. Report referred to] was the feature satirizing the ‘Pea 
Campaign’—re-named for this purpose the ‘Sleep Campaign.’” Ir 


Kastern Germany, “the features which evidently aroused the most 
interest among listeners were the regular satirical broadcasts, ‘The 
Surprised Newspaper Reader,’ where contradictions in the East Zone or 
East European press were juxtaposed, and the “Two Comrades’—t 

impersonated members of the Socialist Unity Party who discussed at 
the B.B.C. microphone everyday events in the censorship-ridden home 


land.” In so far as an attempt was made to “project’’ life in Great 


Britain, care was taken that those who gave their impressions of t 
institutions and people of that country were not Englishmen but poli 


tical refugees from the country to which the broadcast was directed. 


Objective (if selective) news reporting, mature political commentar 
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and press reviews, and skilful political satire would thus seem to be 
better propaganda than a sanctimonious recitation of the facts of our 
high standard of living and of the excruciatingly obvious point that it 1s 
good to be free. After some shaky starts, American propaganda experts 
have come round to this point of view, and it would now be utterly 
wrong to imply that U.S. propaganda is on the whole misguided or 
naive. The importance of objective news analysis has been realized. 
According to Alfred Puhan, Chief of the Program Operations Branch, 
International Broadcasting Division, Department of State, news is 
presented “as it actually is.” The tone of the broadcasts “is firm, the 
news is read factually and soberly.” ‘‘We are often aggressive in tone,” 
Mr. Puhan says, “but never shrill, we attack when we must, forcefully 
and effectively, but never unreasonably.” Recent American propaganda 
has shown that political satire is being used with good effect. Last sum- 
mer the Voice of America inquired day after day why it was that the 
Soviet Government had not seen fit to convey to the Russian people 
the news of the American Congress’s “Friendship Resolution” which 
President Truman had forwarded to President Shvernik of the U.S.S.R. 
in July; eventually the increasingly embarrassed Soviet Government 
was forced to acknowledge receipt of the message. Again, a recent 
peasant revolt in the Soviet Central Asian Republic of Kazakhstan, the 
news of which had leaked out through unofficial channels although 
rigorously suppressed by the Soviet authorities, was given the fullest 
possible publicity by the Voice of America. When on October 6, 1951, 
hundreds of pigeons were released from the top of one of Moscow’s 
big hotels that they might be filmed by cameramen as part of the 
Kremlin’s own ‘peace’? propaganda programme, the Voice gave the 
following accurate description of the proceedings: ‘From all over the 
Square came the hungry citizens of Moscow chasing the plump white 
symbols of peace. And behind the good citizens, chasing them, were 
the stalwart members of Stalin’s police. This part of the extravaganza 
was, of course, not recorded by the cameras.” 

None of us likes the idea of the present propaganda war. Those 
reared in the Western tradition react with distaste against the peace 
time use of propaganda and exclaim with Mr. Bevin that “the right 
way to deal with things is to deal with them.” But like Mr. Bevin, we 
have come to realize that so long as Soviet Russia and her satellites 
continue to pour out a steady stream of falsehoods and misrepresentations 
about the nations of the West, we have no alternative but to try to 
counter them, not with distortions of our own, but with what we in all 
humility conceive to be the truth. 


United College, November, 1951. 
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SWEDEN BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


Yves du Guerny” 


HE CHANGES IN THE MAP OF Europe during the first half of the 

; twentieth century will certainly be a trial for schoolboys and 

teachers of history in generations to come. For Sweden, the recent 

changes in European frontiers have special implications; they have 

resulted in the dislocation of a European equilibrium which was of 
primary concern to them. 

First let us look briefly at some recent territorial changes as they 
affect the small powers of the Baltic and Sweden in particular. 

In the far North, Russia has taken from Finland a strip of territory 
which, since the treaty of Dorpat in 1920, had given the Finns access 
to the Arctic with the ice-free harbour of Petsamo. It is of interest to 
Sweden as Norway’s closest neighbour that the new border thus estab- 
lished gives Russia a common boundary with Norway. This frontier is 
only 122 miles long, but the Soviet Government has used it at least 
once to put pressure on Norway, and indirectly on all Scandinavia. This 
happened in January 1949 when Norway decided to join the Atlantic 
Pact. 

Russia also took from Finland a strip of territory in the north, 
putting the Soviet border a little closer to Sweden than it was before. 
This adjustment is however of less importance for the Swedes than the 
clause of the Soviet-Finnish armistice of 1944, under which Finland was 
to build a railway linking on her side of the border the Russian connexion 
with the Murmansk railway and the Salla-Rovaniemi-Tornea line 
Swedish railroads—with a gauge different from that of Russia and 
Finland—begin in Tornea, and the “Iron Ore railroad”” junction is 
close by. 

In the south-eastern part of Finland, Russia has also pressed her 
border westward, and within a few miles of Helsinki, the Finnish 
capital, Russia has established the Porkkala naval base, which, together 
with her military and naval establishments on the southern side of the 
Gulf of Finland on the Estonian coast in effect transforms the entrance 
of the seaway to Leningrad into an important Russian strategic unit in 
the Eastern Baltic. 

While in 1939 the south-eastern shores of the Baltic were under the 
control of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania—three small independent re 
publics which could not be suspected of aggressive purposes—they are 
now part of the USSR. It is known that the Soviet Union has re- 
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established there the defensive and offeasive system which Tsarist 
Russia had previously built up, adding to it airfields and other modern 
military and naval establishments. 

Konigsberg, once an important German naval base, has now been 
transformed into an advanced bastion of Soviet naval power. Danzig, 
Gdynia and Stettin are in Polish territory, and Soviet military control 
is said to be effectively established there. The same applies to the coast 
of Germany almost as far West as Liibeck. 

As important perhaps for Sweden as the territorial changes brought 
about by the second world war in the political and military maps of 
North-Eastern Europe, a new disposition of forces has taken place 
which the Swedes have to consider as a vital factor in their foreign 
policy. While before 1940 Finland had an army and could be looked 
upon by Sweden as a buffer against Russia, her armed forces are now 
only a fraction of what they were in 1939. Strictly speaking Finland 
is defenceless,—though it seems probable that violation of her indepen- 
dence would bring dangerous reactions and keep considerable Soviet 
forces occupied in the event of unrest and rebellion there. 

Before 1939, Sweden could hope that Finland would support her in 
the difficult questions of the Aland Islands, which are the real key to the 
Baltic and are separated from Sweden by only fifty miles of open water. 
But in her new legislation regarding the Islands Finland has had to 
withdraw all mention of international guarantees for the Swedish-speak- 
ing population of Aland. 

Two other important buttresses of Sweden’s foreign policy have also 
crumbled : first, Sweden has traditionally looked upon a strong Germany 
as an essential counterweight to Russia. This counterweight no longer 
exists. Secondly, while in 1914 and in 1939 Denmark and Norway were 
in agreement with Sweden on a policy of joint neutrality, both Denmark 
and Norway have now abandoned their traditional policy and joined the 
\tlantic pact. 

The implication of this latest change are numerous and important. 
Sweden commands in the North the access to Norway from the East, 
and the Swedish fortress of Boden at the crossroad of the northern 
highways is almost as much an element of Norway’s defences as it is a 
vital bastion for Sweden. Denmark, separated from Sweden by the 
narrow channel of the Sounds, guards with Sweden the most important 
gateway to the Baltic. The flat plain of Scania, in southern Sweden, 1s 
merely the complement of the Danish islands across the Sounds—or 
vice versa. 

Sweden, with a population of about seven millions and far greater 
industrial and other resources than the two other countries of Scandin- 
avia, is by necessity the dominant power in her sector of Northern 
Europe. But her two smaller neighbours are apt to resent any attempt 
by their bigger cousin to lead the Scandinavian trio. For we must never 
forget that the three nations of the North are not brothers, but cousins, 
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and that only once in the course of their history—at the time of 
Kalmar Union in 1398 and for some years after—did Scand 


agree to live under one crown, or under three united crowns 
To these factors which affect Sweden’s foreign policy from hout 
must now be added the main element of that policy: tl 


Swedish neutrality. Starting from the definition of the Concise Oxtord 
Dictionary (Neutral: .. . not assisting either of two belligerent States 


belonging to a State that thus stands aloof, exempted or exclud 


active or passive hostilities ; taking neither side in dispute or in differen 
of opinion, indifferent, impartial; not distinctly marked or coloure 
indefinite, vague, indeterminate . . .!), and the volumes of international 


law written on the subject of neutrality, an intricate set of rules has 
been established regarding neutrals. We will not attempt here to go 


beyond the notion of neutrality as it is described in publications destined 
to enlighten world opinion on the position of Sweden. These descrip 
tions chiefly take the form of statements of which the wording sometime 
varies, but of which the essence is generally the same. Neutrality is thus 
qualified as a policy of “freedom from alliances.” Expressions such as 
“no commitments East or West” or “taking no side in Great Pow 
quarrels” are also often used. 

It seems that the fact of neutrality as far as they themselves are 
concerned is so clearly appreciated by the Swedes that no definit 0 
it appears necessary. More often than not when it comes to day-by-da\ 
politics no definition is given or even attempted. A declaration such as 
“Traditional neutrality has kept Sweden aloof from two world w 
And since war’s end, an unanimous Parliament has made possible a 
continued policy of non-association with any great-power bloc.” (Arvid 
Eldh, “Facts about Sweden,” 1949-50, p. 10) is as near to any official 
statement as may be found in the masses of utterances destined to clarif 


Sweden's neutrality policy. 

At the same time “As a member of the United Nations and t 
OEEC (Sweden) has shed isolationism for a share in internati 
responsibility ..."” (Arvid Eldh, op.cit., p. 10). In doing this, however, 
she has felt it necessary to add further qualifications. Thus, the Swedis! 
Foreign Minister, M. Osten Undén, when asking | 
Sweden’s acceptance of UN membership “affirmed Sweden's right t 
choose the road of neutrality” in (the) event that UN should be “under- 
mined by political blocs.”’ (Eldh, op.cit. p. 10). Previously, M. | 
had told the United Nations that “there can be no question 
any kind of reservation when applying for membership.” (Eldh, op.cit 
p. 10.) Apparently some reservations were nevertheless neces 
the Swedish Parliament. Given these statements and many others 
the same kind, it would seem consistent with Sweden’s policy 
trality that Sweden would not remain in the United Nations if Russia 
decided to walk out of it. 


This would indeed be an embarrassing situation. All the more s 
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since by long tradition Russia is considered by many Swedes as the 
“hereditary enemy” of their country and as the only great power likely) 
to threaten her independence 

But the attitude taken on some occasions by the Swedish delegates 
at Lake Success and elsewhere in cases where they might have to take 
le clearly against the “Eastern Neighbour” is often significant. It 
hows the unwillingness of Sweden to side with one camp against 
nother as well as unwillingness to do anything that might provoke 
he East. At the same time, there is no doubt about the sincerity and 
interest with which Sweden is trying to play her part in international 
affairs: with a considerable merchant fleet and large commercial interests 
in all parts of the world, she cannot afford to remain isolated. Nor do 
Swedes like the term “isolationism” sometimes applied to the policy of 
the Government by some opposition elements or in some reports in 
foreign newspapers. 

In recent months, the controversy which has continued in Sweden 
ever since the end of the war about the country’s policy of neutrality 
has taken on new vigour. On October 1, 1951, the Social-Democratic 
government which has run the country since 1945 (and more or less 
interruptedly since 1928) widened its foundations by sharing power 
with the Agrarian party. For the Liberal and Conservative opposition 
criticism of the Government’s foreign policy is just one more stick to 
beat the Cabinet. This is one of the reasons why the Liberal press, which 
represents more than half the total number of newspapers published 
in Sweden, has made the Foreign minister, M. Osten Unden, the target 
for numerous attacks. Professor Herbert Tingstén, chief editor of 
Dagens Nyheter, Sweden’s largest newspaper, has been the champion 
f a drastic change in Sweden’s foreign policy and has repeatedly 
exposed the unwisdom of neutrality in our time as exemplified in the 
government’s “between two stools” policy. On the other hand, with 
some individual exceptions, Government supporters, and to some 
extent the Conservative press, have been unwilling to criticize too 


trone 
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y the country’s traditional neutrality. 
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It is significant, however, that despite the energy and vigour with 


which a large section of the Swedish press almost daily attacks 
Sweden's neutral standpoint, public opinion seems to remain indifferent 


to the issue. For a country where so many newspapers are read, it is a 
latter for surprise to find public opinion as uninformed and as unin 
terested in international problems as close examination reveals it to be 
Swedes seem to be concerned first and foremost with internal questions 
or with vital parish-pump issues. What the rest of the world is doing 
seems to provoke only a reaction expressed approximately thus: “We 


neutral and we don’t want to be mixed up in all this international 
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business. We want to buy and sell and live in peace. We have escaped 
two world wars, whiy should we not be able to escape a third?” ’ 

“Our people,” said M. Osten Undeén in a speech he made in Febru- 
ary 1949 (shortly after the failure of his plan to create a neutral Nordic 
Bloc intended to keep Denmark and Norway as well as Sweden outside 
the Atlantic Pact), ‘cannot be convinced that their security now d 
mands that we abandon neutrality as an unsuccessful and obsolete 


e 


policy.” Soon after M. Undén had made this statement, the Liberal 
leader, Professor Bertil Ohlin, proposed a policy of “Westward orienta 
tion free from alliances” as an alternative to the Government’s policy 
(Arvid Eldh, op.cit. p. 10-11). 

On the essence of neutrality, the views of the liberal leader may be 
seen to coincide closely with those of the Government, and there is no 
doubt that a Swedish Government deciding in the present circumstances 
to abandon the narrowing path of neutrality would not enjoy the support 
of more than a very small minority of Parliament and of the electorate. 
There is no doubt either that there is an element of wishful thinking in 
the belief that neutrality may again provide the same protection as in the 
past against being involved in 
three hundred years ago, “Le coeur a ses raisons que la ratson ne connait 
pas.” This is as apt an explanation of the Swedish faith in neutrality as 
may be given by anyone today. 

What makes Swedish neutrality a little less of a gamble than it 


a world conflict. But, as Pascal said 


would appear at first glance is the considerable effort made by Sweden 
to build up her defences and to make herself, as a former commander-in 
chief put it in a recent speech, capable of repelling an attack from one 
side and resisting pressure from the other. 

At relatively high expense, and with great thoroughness and 
efficiency, Sweden has been building up a modern air force, a navy 
which for the duties it may have to carry out in narrow seas is a power 
ful element in the Baltic, and an army which is being trained wit! 


iin 
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relentless energy to cope with the defence of a sparsely populate: 
country with long frontiers. In recent years, Swedish experts have beet 
closely studying the experiences of other countries, and many Swedish 
officers have been sent abroad to acquire a knowledge and experience 
which Britain, Canada, France and the United Stat 
to put at their disposal. On the other hand, althoug 


and remarkable military tradition in Sweden, and although about te: 


»s have been willing 
} 


per cent of active Swedish officers have seen actual fighting as volunteer 
in Finland, the value under fire of the Swedish army of today has sti]] 
to be tested. 


With a confidence which sometimes surprises strangers and 


‘In a recent advertisement publicising its news service, a leading Swedis 
newspaper illustrates “Foreign News” by showing two soldiers in aggressive 
postures. “Foreign Politics” is exemplified by a drawing of Mr. Winston Churchil! 
making the V sign. 
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very convincing to many, Swedes seem at times fully to assume that the 
Atlantic Pact Nations are weak, that their organisation is chaotic, and 
their ability to protect small powers—let alone defend Western Europe 
almost non-existent. This feeling is evidently an inducement for Swedes 
to believe that neutrality, protected as it is by what is sometimes called 
‘‘Europe’s strongest army” is a safer course than alliance with the West. 
But under blockade, or in a long conflict, Sweden would probably be 
sorely handicapped by lack of resources. The idea that she might stand 
alone is therefore regarded by many experts as illusory. So is the view 
that concessions would not be forced upon her by the nearest and most 
determined belligerents. To-day, Sweden’s position is far too exposed, 
her position between East and West too important strategically, to afford 
any serious hopes that she would long be spared if her communications, 
her resources, the protection of her coasts, could be of any use to a 
potential aggressor. 

At the same time, Sweden's position is exposed in more ways than 
one: with Denmark and Norway lined up with the West, the threat from 
the East is obviously the closest and strongest. This is clearly seen 1n 
Sweden, even by commentators favourable to neutrality. In the course 
of recent discussions in the Swedish press about the position of Sweden 
if Denmark and Norway were attacked, this last issue was aired 
Swedish commentators supporting the Government’s policy of neutrality 
appeared ready enough to admit that the anti-neutralists (as represented 
by Professor Tingsten of Dagens Nyheter and many others in news- 
papers of the important liberal-independent group) were right in think- 
ing that in case of war “the fate of the West is our fate.” But the trend 
of the discussion swiftly changed: “Our position as an outpost,” the 
neutralists say, “1s irreconciliable with a military alliance. If we followed 
another course, Russia might also adopt a less tolerant policy towards 
the North.” 

Behind this argument, of course, is the anxiety which Swedes have 
always felt about the position of Finland: if Sweden joined openly 
with the West, would not Russia demand pledges from Finland which 
would put that country in a still more precarious position? This argu- 
ment carries much weight for the Swedes, but it does not seem that it 
made much impression on Russia in 1939, nor that it would deter 
Russia from action if she was prepared to take the serious risk of trouble 
in Finland. 

Another conclusion which must derive from the present position of 
Sweden and from her policy of neutrality 1s that Swedish foreign policy 
is probably influenced by Russia to a far greater extent than by any 
other power or group of powers. This is in the logic of things as long 
as Sweden has not decided to join openly with the nations from whom 
help and protection would come if she were attacked, and with whom 
she would find herself linked automatically in case of Russian aggression. 


But there is perhaps a greater danger than this: Sweden, induced to 
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abstain from the first stages of a world conflict by assurances from the 
East, might easily be used by the aggressor against the countries whose 
natural associate she is. 

Such considerations go far to show how precarious neutrality is 
today. In terms of politics, the Swedes are in some ways in the curious 
situation of the boatman who must carry a wolf, a goat and a cabbage 
across a river in a boat so small that he can only take one at a time, 
leaving the other two unguarded together on one bank or the other 
Mathematicians have worked out one or two solutions for this well 
known problem, but what about the danger the boatman will have to 
face if the wolf is determined to eat him? 


Stockholm, December 1951. 
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SPECIAL BOOK REVIEW 


+ Partners in the Free World* 


The surprise and concern which were manifested by the people of 
the United States when Mr. Pearson, on April 27, 1951, delivered his 
famous speech on keeping international friendships in repair were them- 
selves temporary, but they arose out of a permanent difficulty, and they 
are pretty certain to be paralleled on both sides of the border on many 
future occasions. The permanent difficulty is that which is inevitable in 
the relationships between two nations which both geographically and 
spiritually have almost everything in common (including a considerable 
lack of experience in world politics), but one of which is vastly stronger 
than the other. It is a difficulty which arose from time to time even in 
those happy bygone days when neither nation had to make any appreci- 
able sacrifices for the defence, beyond its own borders, of its concept of 
freedom and justice. It is a difficulty which is bound to be more serious, 
and may arise more often, in these present days when defence of free- 
dom has become a very arduous task. 

The Niagara Falls Conference which was held on May 31-June 5 of 
last year on the invitation of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace and the World Peace Foundation (for the United States) and 
the Canadian Institute of International Affairs (for Canada), was 
summoned for the express purpose of discussing “the growing differences 
which were appearing” between the two countries, and ascertaining their 
causes and the means to be taken to reduce or eliminate them. Had the 
discussions dealt mainly with superficial matters arising out of the 
particular points on which the two nations differed at the moment, they 
might have had significance for the moment and yet been of little 
enduring value. But the admirable eight-page report by a member of 
the Canadian delegation which appeared in /nternational Journal a few 
weeks after the Conference has already made it clear that the debate 
went much deeper than that; and as a result of this fact the volume 
recording the proceedings (in the manner customary in such unofficial 
and off-the-record gatherings, with no speaker identified and with 
special attention to “atmosphere” and collective reactions) will be a 
lasting contribution to the literature of Canadian-American understand- 
ing. Since that understanding is already, and naturally, a good deal fuller 
on the Canadian side (where the small nation looks at the great one) 
than on the American side (in reverse conditions), its usefulness may not 
be equally great in the two countries; but Canadians may learn a great 


*Partners in the Free World. Edited by Robert A. Turner. 1951 (Boston, 
Mass.: World Peace Foundation. Toronto; C.I.1.A. 103pp. $1.00, members 50c.) 
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deal from it about the position which their country occupies in American 
thinking, an1 perhaps something also about their own conscious and 
unconscious attitudes towards their great neighbour and the chief 
champion of taeir side. 

The only speeches recorded in full and assigned to their makers are 
e opening addresses by the heads of the American and Canadian dele- 


th 
Johnson, president of the Carnegie Endowment 


gations, Mr. Joseph E. 
for International Peace, and Professor Edgar McInnis, then a committee 
chairman of the C.I.I].A. and since appointed president of the same 
organization. It was largely the tone set by these addresses, and their 
attention to the permanent backgrounds of foreign policy in each nation, 
that ensured the high level of the subsequent proceedings. 

Mr. Johnson, speaking first, could not wholly avoid the role of the 
prosecuting attorney. He made it clear, however, that the charge against 
the Canadians was not a major one, not a matter of treason or even 
default in obligations, but a minor one, that of making more difficult 
the task of the makers of foreign policy in the United States in retaining 
the support of the American people for a strong and consistent line 
against Russian imperialism. The Republicans having lost four presi- 
dential campaigns on domestic issues would be strongly tempted to run 
the fifth one on foreign issues, and unless an adjustment of the Korean 
situation could be attained which could not be attacked as appeasement 
“the far East will be an increasingly important issue in our politics.” 
And in connection with the Far East there had been ‘dissatisfaction 
with the timing and size of Canada’s contribution, and disgruntlement 
over Canada’s attitude in the United Nations.’”” The Washington 
administration in cutting off economic aid to all countries which ship 
materials to Russian-dominated areas and in pressing in the United 
Nations for economic blockade of China, was merely conforming to the 

aroused Congress which, in turn, is responding to a rather 

ublic opinion.” There was danger that differences between 
the United States and other countries on these points might be unduly 
American eyes and “lead to a certain shortness of temper.” 


VW ishes of “an 
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Prof. McInnis’s ade 
having been prepared before the latter was delivered. It was a carefully 
considered statement of the thesis, not too widely recognized by Ameri 
ans, that Canada “has to base her foreign policy on her national interests 
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lress was in no sense a reply to Mr. Johnson’s, 


and capacities,” and that these are not identical with those of her 
associates and might at times render difficult or even impossible a course 
of action which is natural and effective for the United States. He 
stressed the main economic and political factors in the Canadian situa- 
tion—the immense burden of transportation costs involved in exploiting 
the widely scattered natural resources of t 


acter of the population, and its heavy and inevitable dependence on 


he country, the bi-racial char 


rade. “It is not only by our own decisions, but also by those 
associates, that our policies are shaped, and decisions 
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on what might seem to be purely domestic matters in Britain or the 
United States have repercussions that are felt within our own borders.” 
A rearmament expenditure of 16 per cent of the national income in the 
United States and 11 per cent in Canada probably represented an 
approximate equality of sacrifice. 

The Commonwealth association was also an important factor in 
Canada’s policy. The close relation with Britain which it involved 
accentuated the paramount place of Europe in that policy, to which 
interest in Asia must always be subordinate. Canada had but little trade 
interest in the Orient, but she had her Pacific security problem and her 
missionary and educational enterprises in Asia. “We have even been 
as successful as the United States in combining benevolence towards 
Oriental peoples with a determined exclusion of Oriental individuals.” 
But Canada had nothing of the passionate emotion of the United States 
towards a country like China, and her present interest in Korea arose 
mainly from her membership in the United Nations and in the Com- 
monwealth, and the effect of the crisis on her fellow-members in both 
these societies. 

It will be noted that all the points enumerated above, in the state- 
ments of both sides, are about permanent or long-term conditions; and 
the same is true of the many minor points, the subheads of discussion, 
which accompanied them in the addresses of Mr. Johnson and Professor 
McInnis. Even the point about the effect of an approaching election in 
the United States, while mainly adduced in reference to 1951, is relevant 
to a situation which will recur every four years, perhaps every two 
years, so long as the republic has two contending parties and a fixed 
election date. With these basic essentials as a start, the conferees 
immediately got away to a lively discussion into which the Pearson 
speech was introduced quite early. (At least it appears quite early in 
the report, but the report itself is not necessary chronological.) This 
enabled the Canadians to regret that the Statute of Westminster had not 
been accompanied by some sort of Statute of Washington, declaring 
equality of status, if not unaccompanied by differences of function, as 
between the United States and Canada. 

The Canadian defence on the particular subject of Korea was, even 
after passing through the moderating hands of the official reporter, a 
very vigorous and emphatic one. Its first point was the suddenness of 
the American decision to defend South Korea. This had come as a 
complete surprise to Canadians, and they needed time to adjust them- 
selves, especially as they had no traditional interest in the Far East. 
Some courageous person at this point reminded the American delegates 
that it had taken the United States some time to adjust itself to a new 
and even more demanding situation in 1914 and 1939, and that on both 
occasions ‘‘Canadian lives had been lost in battle while the United States 
held aloof.’” Canada had no provision for sending troops overseas on 
short notice, having no possessions at a distance which she had to be 
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always ready to defend. It was pointed out that the United States had 
not urged comparable military contributions from the Latin-American 
members of the United Nations, though they were equally obligated, 
had a large population and had no manpower shortage. 

This led to an extensive discussion of the Canadian manpower 
shortage in the light of Canada’s conviction that the early development 
of her raw material resources was of the first importance to the defence 
of the free world. The long-continued loss of skilled labour from Canada 
to the United States was emphasized, and a curious debate developed 
as to whether this was or was not in part due to the American owner- 
ship of many Canadian plants, with resultant “absenteeism” on the part 
of management in dealing with Canadian labour—a point on which the 
Canadians were far from agreed. 

The unsatisfactory character of communication channels from Canada 
to the United States—at the popular, not the government, level—was 
mentioned by several Americans as a factor working against fully 
harmonious relations. “Since, generally speaking, Americans neither 
listened to Canadian broadcasts, nor read Canadian newspapers and 
magazines, they relied upon intermediaries for news of Canada and 
accepted the analysis of their favourite commentator, columnist or 
politician.” This condition, which it will be remembered was the cause 
of considerable concern to Canada during the second world war, is 
obviously not one which Canadian can do much about, especially in time 
of peace, but it is gratifying to find it recognized by Americans as a 
source of weakness in their information system. 

The discussion of economic problems was the most ephemeral part o 
the conference, having to do largely with the balance of payments be- 
tween the two countries, the volume of armament purchases by thi 
United States in Canada, and similar impermanent items. Thi 
\mericans represented that their public was feeling that it had been 
carrying too much of the load of economic and military assistance to 
the rest of the free world for too long. Both delegations showed an 
extreme concern about the danger of reducing the standard of living of 
their respective countries, which they thought would result from any 
further extension of economic aid. The idea that the present North 
American standard of living is sacrosanct and can never be impaired 
seems to be as widely and as strongly held as ever, 1n spite of plenty of 
indications to the contrary. One American delegate advanced what 
seems like an odd idea, when he argued that since France and the United 
Kingdom with average incomes of $400 and $600 respectively, were 
devoting higher percentages of that income to defence than Canada, 
“a greater share of Canadian production should be put into foreign 
assistance”—presumably to relieve the strain on the income of the 
United States. (The national income per capita of the United States 
as shown last April was over $1500 a year, that of Canada about $1050. ) 

In rebuttal ‘Two major theses were advanced by the Canadian 
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delegates (1) the serious restrictions placed upon available manpower 
resources by Canada’s small population, and (2) the need for a long- 
range programme of developing Canadian industry and natural resources 
before an effective Canadian contribution to western defence could be 
made.” 

By far the least profitable part of the discussion, at least as it 
emerges in the record, was the hours spent on the question of the 
integration of the United States of Europe, with or without the United 
Kingdom. “A member of the Canadian delegation maintained that the 
entire discussion was unrealistic.” Almost all the other Canadians must 
have agreed with him. The American enthusiasm for European integra- 
tion seems to proceed from two bases: the belief that people living on the 
same continent ought to be under the same government, and the belief 
that integration would in some way help to get Europe “out of America’s 
hair.” However the Americans appear to have been eventually dis- 
couraged by the extreme coolness of the Canadian delegation, and after 
the “apparent consensus” of the conference had written off a ‘“‘whole 
package” integration of western Europe as out of the question for the 
the moment, they turned to discussion of the various projects for more or 
less economic union with an eye to “greater production at lower costs.” 
But their hearts do not seem to have been in it, and one of their last 
speakers contented himself with hoping for some “pilot projects” as a 
means of showing the Europeans where their salvation lay—“A few 
chain-store systems, a few mail-order houses might illustrate the 
superiority of mass production and distribution techniques.” And it is 
impossible to tell whether the reporter-editor of this volume had his 
tongue in his cheek when he wrote that down or not. 

When it came to the economic and political problems of the Far 
Fast the conference got back on solid ground. There are not many 
people either in Canada or in the United States who realize the im- 
portance of the historic fact that while the original English-speaking 
settlement of the Pacific coast in the United States was an extension of 
the national westward movement of the American people, in Canada it 
was the establishment, effected by sea, of an entirely distinct colony. 
The people of eastern Canada had no linkage with the Pacific coast, and 
no interest in Pacific problems, until the incorporation of British 
Columbia into the Dominion in 1871, and no railway communication 
through Canadian territory until 1885. Canadian commercial contacts 
with the Far East were comparatively minor, and were carried on until 
1922 under the protection of the Anglo-japanese alliance. Even in the 
second world war Canada played only a minor rdle in the Pacific, and 
awareness of the Pacific was a late growth in this country. Canadians 
therefore tend to regard the Far East as an extension of the European 
situation, and to view its problems from a British standpoint. The 
Americans on the other hands have a direct and long-standing interest 
in both China and Japan, though they tend to let their interest cease 
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1 


at the longitude of Singapore. The point is not mentioned in the report, 
but it seems ee tionable that their experience at Pearl Harbor greatly 
intensified the American feelir g about the other side of the Pacific as 
a matter of prime concern to American defence. That experience 


occurred while the United States was still at peace, and it made no 
such impression on Canada which had already been a belligerent for tws 


years when it happened. 
This explained the fact that the United States takes a greater interest 
China than Canada does, but nobody apparently attempted to explain 
the unsatisfactory results of the policy which resulted from that interest 
The Canadians accused it of unwisdom and inconsistency, and particu 
larly attacked the retention of the Nationalist government in Formosa 
Some of the Amer 
stances and not po 


icans denied the inconsistency, suggesting that circum- 
li 


icy had altered. Formosa, for example, had been used 


by the Japanese as a base for air attacks against the Philippines, and 
thus had become a strategic factor in the defence of those isto 
indeed of Australia and New Zealand. Formosa, it was further sug 
gested, was no worse than Hong Kong, to which Canadians replied that 
the British position in Hong Kong was legal, of long standing and well 
established, and that ae: could call that port a base for action against 
the mainland. Judging from the report the Canadians would appear to 
have been considerably less disturbed about the Communisation of China 
than the Americans; but this discussion took place in early June, and 
would probably take a quite different course today. 
The weakness of the anti-Communist propaganda in the Orient, 

to the fact that “both Canada and the United States 1 


restrictive immigration policies and in civi 


h- 
ered 


indulged in 


and social discrimination 


against Orientals’’ was recognized. but nol ] ceeme have had an 

against rientais was recognized, Dut nobody seems to Nave Nad any 
: 1 1 a> + 

suggestions as to what to do about it, and the Canadians were not then 


in a position to take credit for the fact that Canada is now ready to 
accept one hundred citizens of Pakistan per annum. An American 
observed that when Asian students came to American universities they 
did not go into American homes or become friendly with Ameri 
citizens, whereas when an Asian student went to Moscow he apparent 
was always made a convert to Communism 
There was then a discussion, carried on with apparent unconcern 

its ironical character, on the necessity for much greater industrializa 
tion in Japan and possibly other eastern countries, and for the conse 


Laser sale of the products of industrial plants in markets which could 
provide foodstuffs in exchange. India was suggested, in spite of the 
fact mai India’s difficulty in feeding its own rapidly increasing popul 

tion had just been under — ission. Shipbuilding and shipping services 
were also recommended, but not of course for the American and Cana 
lian carrying trade. aden “none of the delegates seemed willing 
to see Japanese products enter a market already dominated by export 


from the western powers. \s tor China, any attempt to ship Jay anese 
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goods there would run up against the American policy of restricting 
trade with Soviet-dominated countries. 

The last discussion of the series, on plans for defence and security, 
was made notable by a general cleavage between Canadians and 
Americans on the question of informal and not too definitely binding 
commitments for defence of areas on the west’s strategic perimeter 
Canadian policy) versus precise guarantess by regional arrangements 
“in every part of the world considered vital to western defence and 
security.” The Americans appeared to want to get everybody they 
possibly could into these arrangements (the approach to Franco had not 
yet developed, but was in entire conformity with the line they were 
taking), and the Canadians were very reluctant to have their own com 
mitments in NATO extended to include Greece and Turkey. Against 
Turkey they produced the interesting argument that it was outside of 
Christendom, and its inclusion would damage “the promotion of the 
view that NATO was the legatee of the traditions of Christendom.’ 
This cleavage seems natural enough as between the nation which is 
bound to have an overwhelmingly predominant share of the Spee 
bilities of the general defence wherever defence is needed, and a small 
nation which cannot expect to be useful in all part of the world at onc 
The weakness in the American policy, which Canadians did not fail to 
point out, lies in the fact that too many commitments of a binding char 
acter may unduly fetter the strong nation in its freedom to choose the 
points where its efforts will produce the most telling results. 

This rapid summary of some of the main points of the report now 

nade available cannot possibly do justice either to its interest or to the 
skill of the rapporteurs and editors who have prepared it. This was the 
first meeting of the kind between Americans and Canadians on an 
unofficial level, and is bound to be followed by others at fairly f mR 
intervals. It will be advantageous if on future occasions the public can 
be made aware of the points at issue and the general trend of the dis 


+- 


cussions somewhat more rapidly. In an age when things move as fast 


(the 


as they do today, there is a disposition to discount anything that was 
1 A 
\ | 


said six months ago, as having been probably outmoded tually so 
much of what was said is still valid, and will remain so for many years, 
that the proportion which has gone dead seems almost negligible 


The report, one must add, will be found much more interesti: 


read in conjunction with the article by a member of the conference 
which appeared in the summer number of the /nternational Journal. A 
personal + of that kind adds materially to the « f 
picture, and due allowance can always be made for the fact that it is 


drawn from an individual perspective. It would seem that futur 
reports might well be bolstered with two or three such articles contained 


in the same volume, and drawn of course from sources igre equally 
distributed between the two nations. It 1s desirat le that the reports 
should reach as wide a public as possible, and any legitimate means of 
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making them more attractive should be adopted. Meanwhile the editor 
of this volume, Robert A. Turner of the World Peace Foundation, and 
the rapporteurs, Max Freedman for Canada and Prof. John G. Gazley 
for the United States, are to be congratulated on a task well performed. 


December 1951. B. K. Sandwell 





BOOK REVIEWS 


+PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN THE COMMONWEALTH. Edited by 

Sydney D. Bailey. 1951. (London: Hansard Society. v, 217 pp. 5s.) 

This little volume contains a great number of stimulating ideas on 
the nature of the Commonwealth and of parliamentary government, and 
there are few more fundamental questions claiming our attention today 
It consists of some twenty-odd short essays written by members of all 
the countries of the Commonwealth; among them are Sir Alfred 
Zimmern, Sir Ernest Barker and Rt. Hon. Walter Nash. An excellent 
introduction is written by Professor Alexander Brady of Toronto. 
The general editor of the Symposium is Mr. Sydney D. Bailey who 
has a genius for enlisting the services of the best contemporary thinkers. 
He has published a similar little volume on Aspects of American 
Government and here among his contributors we find such men as 
D. W. Brogan, H. S. Commager, Felix Frankfurter, and Harold J. 
Laski. 

The evolution of the British Empire into the Commonwealth has 
been a complex and perplexing phenomenon. It was comparatively 
simple to grasp the conception of the Empire when it consisted of one 
great Power, together with independent daughter nations, territories 
which were approaching the day of independence, and Crown Colonies 
still enjoying only a small measure of self-control. But today the glory 
of the motherland as a Military Power is under a cloud, and there is no 
real prospect of her re-establishing her pre-eminence. Southern Ireland 
has chosen to leave the Commonwealth. Three Asiatic nations which 
were parts of the Empire have achieved their independence but have 
chosen to remain within the Commonwealth. One of them has decided 
to adopt a republican form of government, and instead of acknow- 
ledging allegiance to the King, simply to recognize in him ‘the symbol 
of the free association of the independent member nations, and as such 
the head of the Commonwealth.” This is all very confusing, but instead 
of seeing in the present status of India proof of the imminent disintegra- 
tion of the Commonwealth Sir Ernest Barker hails it as ‘‘a new refine- 
ment and ennobling of the conception of Kingship that it should be lifted 
above the notions of dominion and allegiance to the notions of association 
and the partnership of the free.”” Moreover, he regards the growth of 
parliaments in old and indigenous civilizations in Asia as “perhaps the 
greatest achievement in the whole of the history of the Commonwealth,” 
—“‘one of the wonders of history.” 

It is obvious that he who would grasp the real nature of the 
Commonwealth must rid his mind of many pre-conceptions. Perhaps 
the first man to realize the meaning of the changes which were taking 
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place was General Smuts. As long ago as 1917 at a banquet in Lond 

he declared: 

We are not a State. The British Empire is much more than 

a State. I think the expression ‘“‘Empire” is misleading, because i 
makes people think we are one community to which the wor 
“Empire” can appropriately be applied. Germany is an Empire 
Rome was an Empire. India is an Empire. But we are a system 
of nations. We are not a State, but a community of States and 
Nations. We are far greater than any Empire which has ever 
existed, and by using the ancient expression we really disguise 
the main fact that we are not a state or nation or en ipire but a 
whole world by ourselves, consisting of many nations, of many 
states, and all sorts of communities. We are a system of States, 
and not a static system but a dynamic evolving system, always 
going forward to new destinies. 


Commenting on General Smuts’ speech, Sir Alfred Zimmern inter 
> i 


prets it as meaning that the Commonwealth “exemplifies a new kind 
of greatness, a new kind of strength, a strength not based on physical 


force, on weapons, or the industrial power and the natural resource 
required to produce them, but on social solidarity, on the toughnes 
vhich can withstand disintegrating forces at moments of the highest 
tension.” 

Several of the contributors to this little volume find the present 
cohesiveness of the Commonwealth to consist in “notions of asso 
and partnership” rather than in a political tie. One of its signific 

racteristics 1s its present movement to closer and closer connec 
with the United States of America. In other words it 1s a social rather 
than a political phenomenon which finds its common binding interests 
in democratic and cultural ideals. Parliamentary government has by 1 
means completed its evolution. The growing power of the Executi 
the diminishing power of the private member are everywhere in evi 
dence. In Australia and New Zealand the broadcasting of parliamen 
debates suggests an appeal to the total electorate over the heads of the 
members of parliament, a development which would have amazed Dr 
Johnson and Burke. 

After all these additions, subtractions and modifications where s 
we look to find the essence of the Commonwealth today? Obvi 
in uniform political instruments of government. We are a cot! 
of states and nations bound together by common ideals. The King ts 
the symbol of our association, as he has always been the symbol 
association of the English people. We are a product of English Com: 
Law and Parliamentary Government, and perhaps in as great a d 
of English literature and the English way of life. Democracy 


common creed, is very imperfectly illustrated in many, perhaps in 
parts of the Com vealth. But in theory at least we believe in tl 


equality of man and the right of all peoples to selt-government, 
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we are progressing toward making our practice conform to our theory 
Moreover, we are conscious of the fact that nothing binds us together 
more firmly than the ideals of a perfected democracy. The definitive 
description of the Commonwealth must wait for days of less radical 
change, but none of our authors has any doubt that it has a future that 


will make for the sanity and well being of mankind. 


7 oronto, December 1951. Malcolm W . Wall ice 


COLLISION OF East AND West. By Herrymon Maurer. 1951. (Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Company. Toronto: Saunders. xvi, 352pp. $6.00, 
members $4.80. 


To the Westerner the unspeakable sin is poverty, a sin which he is 
able easily to avoid. To the Easterner poverty is not a sin at all, it is an 
inescapable condition of existence for the vast majority of human beings ; 
“the poor ye have always with you.” So long as these two “ways of life” 
had little contact with each other their contrast caused little trouble. 
Today they touch each other all the way round the world 


The manner in which these differences affect the way of life in every 
aspect, from war to culture, is brilliantly developed in this very under- 
standing volume. The great affirmation of Chinese culture, for example, 
was “the quiet life, the life of simple rural pleasures, the lessons of wind, 
rain and earth.” Chinese achievement was never grandiose. Passivits 
is the virtue of the Orient. A George Meredith character states the 
Western ideal: “In a dilemmer, it is al’ays best to pray God and walk 
straight forward.” A Chinese aphorism states the Eastern one: “There 
are thirty-six ways of meeting a dilemma, and the best of them is to 
run away.” 

In Japan the reaction to poverty took the form of an intensity of 
pressure of discipline which produced an almost unlimited capacity for 
sacrifice. That in 1945 sacrifice resulted only in defeat makes no differ 
ence; there was still room for sacrifice, still something to sacrifice for 
“The Japanese bowed and said, ‘Preserve the Emperor; we surrender.’ ” 
That capacity for sacrifice remains; the direction it will take in future 
is yet undetermined. ‘‘Psychologically, the Occupation became inevitably 
the most important part of the war.” But, as of 1950, “it 1s remarkable 
how little face has been lost by the deities who were supposed to protect 
Japan.” They at least did not tell Japan to disarm in 1945 and to make 
herself the great anti-Russian power of the Orient in 1950. 

The West’s Far Eastern Policy—inevitably to a large extent the Far 
Eastern policy of the United States—will not, in Mr. Maurer’s view, be 
fully untangled “until the basic cultural collision between East and West 
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1, m ¢ se 
he imagina- 


—the root of Asia’s noises and alarms—would be sensed by th 
tion, encompassed by the emotions, understood by the mind.” That 1s a 


large order, as between nations with the highest standards of living eve 


known by mankind, and nations still on the borderline of starvatior 


Toronto, January 1952 B. K. Sandwe 


Russia Past AND Present. By Anatole G. Mazour. 1951. (New Yor! 


Toronto: Van Nostrand. vi, 785 pp. $11.75, members $9.40 

In a substantial book, edited with care and including numerous 
illustrations provided mostly by “Sovfoto” (the Soviet photograph 
agency), Mr. Mazour, an American professor of Russian origin, gives 
us a thoroughly studied and provocative picture of Russia’s past and 
present. 

It is certainly an interesting and useful reference work for Russia’s 
geography, ethnology, spiritual, cultural and economic development 
The author outlines vividly the growth of the Russian people, who, 
from nomad tribes wandering on tundra, taiga and steppe, have grown 
to a total of nearly two hundred million inhabitantts, owning over 
eight million square miles, that is to say about a sixth of the surface 
of the globe. Of this huge population, only three-quarters are of Slavic 
and far less of purely Russian stock. How did all these different races 
ranging from Ugro-Finnic Balts and Finns, in North, to Tartars and 
Armenians, in the South, from Mongols and Ural-Altaic peoples, in 
the East, to Latin Romanians, in the West, including also Poles, Ger 
mans, Jews and so many others, come under the rule of Moscow? 
This phenomenon, unique in history in its dimensions, seems to be 
due to the fact that, having had their cradle on the boundless desert 
steppes, the Russians were never really able to acquire the notion of 
limit, of border. Their nomad ascendancy incited them to stretch always 
further, subduing neighbouring populations by force of arms, without 
ever halting on their forward drive. The moral justification given to 
this “continuous process of expansion,” to this “continual stretching 
over demarcation lines’-—be it imperial expansion, as it was un 
Peter the Great, or admittedly ideological expansion, as it is nowadays 
is the permanent necessity for Russia of ensuring a security zone along 
her ever-changing political frontiers. Undoubtedly it is the only possil 
justification, but it is not a very reassuring one. All the non-Russian 
peoples on the northern banks of the Black Sea were annexed by the 
Czars in order to prevent Turkish aggression; the northern and 
boundaries were pushed forward because of an alleged danger from 
Sweden or Poland; now there is “a chain of States bordering Russia 
and guided by the military, economical and political policies of Moscow 
as the author mildly puts it, meant presumably to bar any advance 
capitalist and imperialist powers. Is it not to be feared that this 
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“cordon sanitaire in reverse” will not stop where it is and that further 
security zones will be sought in Western Europe in order to protect 
the chain of friendly bordering States? The allusions made by Mr. 
Mazour to “the vulnerable gateways to Russia from the North German 


plain” and to “the gigantic task of consolidating such a front, which 
has become a life and death matter’ for Moscow are not of a nature to 
allay appre hension. And we keep pondering on “the absence of boun- 


daries in the structure of the Russian soul,” to use Berdyaev’s words, on 


its ‘““‘boundlessness, formlessness reaching out into infinity.” 


‘co +1 = “ar a © ° , M4 7 
[he author makes a very precise analysis of 


this Russian soul, 
shaped by the blend of contradictory environmental influences. 


1) As for 
the country’s social and political development in the past, he rightly 
considers that it rested on three main pillars: autocracy, orthodoxy, 
Slavic nationalism, as opposed to the Western democratic “‘liberty, 
equality, fraternity.”” Russian soil has always been favourable to auto- 
cracy and dictatorship and to the “dwarfing of the individual.” The 
Greek Orthodox Church was the real backbone of Russia; it aimed 

ie third Rome,” the Mother-Church and magnet for all the 
Orthodox of Eastern Europe; and it has actually played a considerable 
role in Orthodoxy. After having been publicly anathematized by bol- 
shevism, its influence continued underground and Mr. Mazour believes 
that, even now, in its present uneasy position, it has not yet spoken its last 
still serve the nation’s spiritual aspirations. As for Slavic 
nationalism, it probably originated in Russia’s need to win over the 
Balkan peoples of Slav descent and, by this means, facilitate the advance 
towards warm seas and ice-free harbours. Still, a genuine sense of 
brotherhood has arisen from it, which has at all periods played into 
Russia’s hands. If we add to all these elements Western intellectual 
influences, German more than French: Hegel, Fichte, Schelling, rather 
han the Encyclopedists, Fourrier and Saint-Simon, and, later on, 
Karl Marx, we can realize the complexity and heterogeneity of that 
psychical substratum which produced Pisarev’s nihilism. Nihilism defi- 
nitely rejected idealism and aestheticism, substituting for them positivism 
and materialism and, on political lines, realities and issues pertaining 
solely to the masses of the people. It paved the way for bolshevism. 


word and may 


Mr. Mazou ~——v with great accuracy the constant struggle of 


t Ru sian people towards freedom, which actually wrested from Czar 
\ Te me mies emancipation of serfs in 1861, and from his grandson, 


Tt 


hol: “IL following the revolution of 1905 and the bloody reprisals 
in front of the Imperial Winter Palace, the convening of the first Dima. 
‘his newly created Russian Parliament started by examining agrarian 
problems and, in order to ease the internal tension caused by the eco- 

he peasantry, advocated the compulsory sale of land to 


nomic plight of th 
farm-workers. The Stolypin government, unfortunately, lacked the 


necessary wisdom and foresight to endorse this recommendation, and 
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sought to solve the crisis by moving peasants to less populated areas in 
Siberia, as well as by the much slower process of setting up a Peasant’s 
Land Bank, empowered to buy large estates for sale to the rural popula 
tion. Stolypin’s project also had its good points, one of them being the 
scheme of replacing the mur (village co-property) by individual land 
ownership. But he dissolved the Duoa, established martial law all over 
the country and thus opened the way to subsequent events. 


As far as the history of Russian political expansion goes, Mr. 
Mazour’s judgment is not unbiased. His sentimental attachment and 
loyalty to his former fatherland, regardless of its régime, savours ot 
“my country, right or wrong.’’ Few of his readers, apart perhaps from 
other Russians, will be able to agree with him that the part played by 
Russia in the four partitions of Poland (1772, 1792, 1795, 1939) was 
more justified than that of Germany and Austria with whom she in 
turn shared the spoils. Neither will they be persuaded that it was just and 
fair on the part of Russia to wrench from Romania on four occasions 
(1812, 1878, 1940, 1944) a territory historically and ethnically belong- 
ing to the body of Moldavia (which, by the way, was not a Turkish 
province, but an autonomous Romanian principality), to which she 
gave the name of Bessarabia, eventually adding to it Northern Buco- 
vina, and that in spite of repeated pledges to respect the country’s 
integrity. Nor will the incorporation of Finland in 1807, nor the war 
waged against this highly civilized and respected people in 1939 be 
condoned. And it is to be feared that the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact of 
August 23, 1939, and the entry of the Red Army into defeated Poland, 
as well as the annexation of the Baltic States, will not as easily be 
overlooked by the readers as by the author. Mr. Mazour quotes the 
poet Tiutchev, in whose opinion “Russia cannot be understood by 
reason, but only by faith,” and he adds: “and only by a great and 
tolerant heart.’”’ Very tolerant, indeed. 


It is not possible, in a brief review, to argue all the points raised by 
Mr. Mazour, especially those concerning his views on the advent, 
development and present position of the Soviet Union. As a born 
Russian, he is proud to hail Lenin as “the greatest revolutionary leader 
that has ever lived” (p.483) and voice his admiration for the government 
16+). In his endeavour to avoid “political partisan- 


he has established (p. 


ship and sentimental emotionalism,’ he does not conceal his genuine 
appreciation of the industrial progress of the country under Soviet 


rule (p.518) and cautiously avoids any “hasty” judgment on its purges, 
political trials or international policy. 1 


without passing judgment or drawing conclusions. This will be, in the 


‘he author prefers to state a case 


present case, the reader’s task. 


Toronto, September 1951 Raoul Bossy. 
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TCONTEMPORARY PoviTIcAL SclENCE: A Survey of Methods, Research 
and Teaching. 1950. UNESCO Publication 426. (Paris: UNESCO: 
Toronto University of Toronto Press. 711pp. $5.00, members $4.00. ) 
The first half of this enormous volume (exclusive of indexes, which 

are excellent, it has 654 pages of very solid text at about 600 words to 

the page, or nearly 400,000 words) consists studies on the state of 
political science in 24 nations or regions, including Canada, for which an 
able 1i not too optimistic account is rendered by B. F. Kierstead and 

F. M. Watkins. One of these studies claims to be not regional but uni- 

versal ; the Soviet scientists A. Schaff and S. Ehrlich of Warsaw discuss, 

not political science in Soviet countries, but “The Concept of Dialectical 

Materialism in Political Science,” and claim quite frankly that without 

that concept political science does not exist. A 25th study in the same 

section is that of Ch. Eisenmann of the University of Paris ‘On the 

Matter and Methods of the Political Sciences,” which finds that ‘the 

most commonly held view” assigns to the word “political” the meaning 

“related more or less directly to power or authority in human societies, 

and more particularly to its organization and exercise.” 

According to the Soviet thinkers the state, as the mechanism of 
power by which the ruling class imposes its will upon the ruled, will 
wither away when there cease to be any classes; indeed according to 
Messrs. Schaff and Ehrlich, who claim to have the authority of Stalin 
for this view, it has already withered away in Russia so far as concerns 
its “function of internal compulsion” since “social antagonisms have 
been liquidated,” and it survives solely in “that part of the apparatus 
of compulsion whose edge is directed outwards,” and even that will 
wither away ‘‘on the liquidation of the capitalist environment.” 

The second half of the volume consists of papers on specific fields 
of subject-matter, arranged under the headings of Political Institutions, 
Parties, International Relations, and the Organization of Teaching and 
Research, and these also deal with their respective subjects by national 
or regional areas. Three of them deal with the Soviet region, but appar- 
ently it was not possible, or was not considered desirable, to have them 
done by writers domiciled in that region, for all three were written in 
Paris by K. Szezerba and A. von Schelting, and Mr. Szczerba is a 
member of the UNESCO secretariat. They give a factual and non 
propagandist account of Russian ideas now current about law, the state 
and the economy, and the relations of a Soviet state with bourgeois 
tates. An interesting piece of information provided by these writers is 
that ‘for most young people destined for posts of intellectual and 
academic responsibility” in Russia the training process includes 660 
hours of lectures and seminars in Marxism. 


If the most valuable portions of this work seem to be those which 
deal with political thinking in regions very different from our own, this 
is not because the accounts of political science in Britain, the United 


RDanw PVDewreure 7 
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States, the Commonwealth countries and Western Europe are not well 
done; it is simply because their information is more readily accessible 
to the student. Short as it is, the article of A. Appadorai on Political 
Science in India provides much material which English-speaking readers 
would have difficulty in finding elsewhere. There seems to be much less 
accent on the individual in India than in current Western thought. 
“Individuality derives its worth and significance from its contribution 
of service to the universal whole. . . . The government is not omnipo- 
tent; its purpose is to protect society and to maintain the scheme of 
social organization as laid down in the sacred texts; it is therefore 
bound by divine and natural law.” With this concept in vogue it is 
difficult to see how anybody ever hoped for Hindu and Moslem to bring 
their “‘sacred texts” into a single social organization under a single 
government. 

Even in Western Europe there are national tendencies in political 
thinking which would require a lot of research for an outsider to sum 
up as well as they are summed up in the papers by Raymond Aron for 
France and G. Perticone for Italy. M. Aron finds a deplorable neglect of 
political thought in France extending back for some generations, and 
suggests that “the French community has turned aside from political 
thought because in the back of its own mind it was doubtful of its future 
as a political power.” Political apathy is one of the operative causes. 
Public opinion has believed that ‘‘non-specialized culture or even common 
sense alone is sufficient for the formation of reasonable judgments on 
questions of government.” Much of what writing has been done is by 
amateurs, and the structure of the French universities is unfavourable 
to political science as a career. In Italy the special conditions created by 
the rise and fall of Fascism and the reconstruction of the Italian state 
are set forth with a wealth of documentation by the Chief Parliamentary 
Librarian of Rome. 

The index of names mentioned in the articles covers 15 pages. Kelsen, 
Lasswell, Lenin, Marx, Merriam, McIver, Siegfried, Stalin and Vyshin- 
sky have the largest number of references. Even regarded merely as a 
bibliography the volume is of great value 


Toronto, January 1952. B. K. Sandwell 


THE CuHIna Story. By Freda Utley. 1951. (Chicago: Henry Regnery 

Co. Toronto: Saunders. xiii, 274pp. $4.75, members $3.80. ) 

This is a book about American Far Eastern policy. The author 
describes her book on p. xiii of the introduction as follows—‘I have 
attempted to evaluate from such evidence as is now available the degree 
to which Communist influence, as distinct from incompetence, ignorance, 
and ambition, determined the disastrous course of America’s Far Eastern 


policy.” 
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In the earlier part of her introduction, Miss Utley states that 
America’s basic mistake in the realm of foreign policy was made when 
President Roosevelt demanded the unconditional surrender of Japan 
and Germany and thus left power vacuums which Soviet Russia was 
bound to fill in Europe and Asia unless the United States led in positive 
action to forestall or frustrate her. She then goes on to say, concerning 
the book under review, “In the following pages, therefore, I not only 
give a record of our China and Korea policy, but also endeavor to show 
the fallacies and misconceptions which weakened our resistance and 
enabled a small group of Communist sympathizers to influence the 


Administration and the public to our lasting detriment. . . . In the 
Far East . . . in spite of the war in Korea, fundamental errors 


concerning the nature and aims of Communism still weaken our will and 
prevent us from joining hands with the only ally in Asia ready to fight 
beside us: the Chinese Nationalist Government in Formosa.” 


The quotations given above state the author’s purpose in writing the 
book, and her opinion that the American Government should give full 
support to Chiang Kai-Shek’s government in Formosa. A careful 
reading of Miss Utley’s book fails to convince the reviewer that her 
claims can be substantiated or advocated. Moreover, this is not a book 
to put into the hands of the person with only a general interest in inter- 
national affairs. Whether or not it is a book for the expert on Far 
Eastern matters is open to question, but it is a book that can only be 
judged by those who already know enough about the subject to evaluate 
Miss Utley’s claims. 

This book contains much important factual data, and also some 
penetrating analysis. The author is quite right in emphasizing as she 
does the unchanging purposes and emphases of Soviet policy, and one 
wonders with her how so many knowledgeable Americans could have 
been misled for so long. The beginning of chapter 3 in the book, 
entitled “Four Hundred Million Lost Allies’ reminds the reader that 
when Chiang Kai-Shek came to power in China his government was 
faced with a colossal problem in reconstruction. During the period from 
1930 until 1937 there was consistent and enlightened progress in China 
not equalled in any other era before or after. This fact is rightly 
emphasized by Miss Utley, and also other important data relating to 
the wartime and post-war periods. The author makes good use of the 
authoritative statements of two of the ablest and soundest American 
journalists, Durdin and Steele. She also makes effective and right use 
of the testimony of General Wedemeyer, who had a distinguished record 
in China during the war, and who went on a special mission to China 
in 1947, 

The purpose of the book under review is to establish that American 
policy in the Far East has been both wrong and ineffective, and in par 
ticular that it has been influenced by persons consciously or uncon 
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sciously under Soviet influence. As one would expect, the major part 
of the book is given to material selected to substantiate the author's 
claims. There are chapters entitled, How the Communists Captured 
the Diplomats, and the Secretary of State, and the Public. A whole 
chapter is given to the proceedings of the Tydings Committee, in which 
the author flays Senator Tydings and supports Senator McCarthy 
She also has a whole chapter in which she strongly attacks Mr. Owen 
Lattimore. The latter part of the book is so frankly propagandist that 
it is hard to understand how the author would convince many peopl 


not already committed to her point of view 


November 1951. E. B. Copland 


*THE UNITED STATES AND THE RESTORATION OF Wortp TRADE. Bi 
William Adams Brown, Jr. 1950. (Washington, D.C.: Brookings 
Institution. Toronto: Burns & MacEachern. xii, 572 pp. $6.25, 
members $5.00) 

The General Agreement and the ITO Charter are co-opera- 
tive ventures for the solution of important postwar international 
economic problems. They are also in a very special sense instru- 
ments of an American policy that was first initiated with the 
passage of the Trade Agreements Act of 1934. The ultimate goal 
of this policy is to re-establish an expanding and _ relatively 
stable world economy in which trade will be conducted on a 
nondiscriminatory basis and in which American private enterprise 
can compete on equitable terms. 

The Charter and what it stood for have by now been relegated to 
1, h 


the penumbra of the ‘might-have-beens’ of history. The philosoj 


behind the ITO and the good will exhibited on behalf of the cause of 
international trade remain as a monument to an event that seems t 


, 1 . , —_ 
belo g to another era, not the world ot two or three years ago. 
\s a document recording the intricacies of the formation a1 


si 


the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), Mr. Brown’ 


} T ‘ 1 ¢ ° 

work is excellent. He weighs the cases for and against the organizati 
j 4 1 1 1 1 

ind concludes that both I] ld further the ends of t 


U.S. in a peaceful, free and co-operative world. Although t 
was not ratified, it is doubtful, even if it had been, that it could have 
made much impression upon the present day world of armed watchful- 
ness, where many aspects of the economic equilibrium which is so 


necessary to a free trading international economy hardly exist. 


ae 


Mr. Brown mentions that: “There remain then the three 
exceptions to the commercial policy principles of the Charter—the group 


mac.aor 


4j;U 1 


thy 


of agricultural exceptions, the economic development exception, and tl 
balance-of-payments exception.’ The latter has given rise to the host of 
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‘“dollar-shortage” pamphlets. The question of the rédle of commercial 
policy, armament, full employment and balance of payments in the 
present world is such that this reviewer feels that the loop-holes in the 
Charter mentioned here would have been large enough to have reduced 
it to impotency, or even if they had not been large enough they would 
have been made so. 

A useful appendix in the form of an analytical arrangement of the 
text of the Charter is given “for those who have not only a general but 
also a technical and professional interest in it.’’ This serves as a handy 
reference to anyone who wishes to understand the rights, obligations, 
commitments, powers, duties and responsibilities of members without 
having to sort them out of the actual Charter document. 

As it is with most large politico-economic problems, there is no 


cut-and-dried case that can be made out for any side. The problems are 


often such that the different weighting of the same factors causes most 
of the controversy; and these weightings change with time. So it is 
here; Mr. Brown’s book serves as a good, well arranged and documented 
argument for the ITO and GATT. This reviewer is inclined to be on 
he same side, because he feels that the two instruments at the very 
worst would have had no effect, and that any effect that they would 
have had would probably have been good. The weighting of the factors 
in the present world has shifted away from the sort of trade envisaged 
here, perhaps in some future more ‘normal’ period there will be a shift 
that will be able to bring consideration of an organization like ITO off 
the bookshelves and back from Academia. When this happens, the 
reviewer's recommendation of Mr. Brown’s book will not have to depend 
so heavily on its merit as a record of recent economic history. 


Princeton, N.J., November 1951 M. Shubik 


THE ALUMINUM CarTEL. By Louis Marlio. 1947. (Washington, 

D.C.: Brookings Institution. xi, 130pp. $1.65 U.S.) 

Economics is not a science of yes or no, but rather one of maybr 
and maybe not. Dr. Marlio points out that it is desirable to minimize 
business risks ; to promote efficiency ; and to extend markets. He believes 
that maybe cartel organization offers the best solution to these problems. 
This reviewer 1s inclined to believe that this may not be the case. 

In this brief and well organized book, the history of the four alumi 
num cartels that have existed since 1902 1s sketched. The relevant 
agreements are discussed, and the pricing and output policies of the 
organizations are given. Technological and financial aspects peculiar to 
the aluminum industry are pointed out; such as the ratio of annual sales 
to investment which often falls as low as two to one or even one to one, 
thereby making investment a very risky procedure if price and demand 
are expected to fluctuate. 
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Dr. Marlio indicates that by a policy of price stabilization, the cartel 
has prevented the growth of excess capacity due to over-expansion in 
boom times, which has cursed so many other industries. The price 
stabilization helped consumers because they were enabled to plan without 
having to hedge unduly against a fluctuating raw materials market. 
Technological progress was aided by the companies being able to pool 
their scientific resources and being able to share the risk of expensive 
research. 

According to this book, the cartel organization has not helped tech 
nologically inefficient firms to maintain a part of the market thé 
could not keep otherwise, because the cartel quotas were adjusted 
often and the main basis for adjustment was the ability to produce at 
low cost. Nor did the aluminum cartel help Germany lead in rearma 
[ the sources of inside information o1 
the state of Germany’s war potential and 
to warn the French government. 


ment; on the contrary it was one ott 
tried to use this informatio: 


The nationalization of cartels is not recommended because this 
would lead to other than economic considerations being used in the 
decision of production quotas. 

Although the aluminum cartel may have tried to promote efficiency 
and attempted to allocate its quotas on a strictly economic basis, it 1s 
perfectly obvious that even with private cartels, government tariffs cat 
and are used to strengthen the bargaining power of an inefficient firm 
This removes much of the difference between the desirability of a private 
or government cartel from the view-point of economic allocation. 

A case has been presented to clear the aluminum cartel of any share 
in war guilt. This may be so for this particular organization, howeve1 
one can draw no generalization from this whatsoever. The findings on 
the activities of I. G. Farben bear out this point. 

It has recently been pointed out with good reason, that bigness in 
itself is a potential evil. In a democratic state the autonomy of large 
industrial alliances, be they made up nationally or internationally, 


cannot be allowed. The choice faced is to nationalize, smash or heavily 


regulate the cartels. Dr. Marlio indicates that he does support regula- 
tion. This reviewer agrees that it would be desirable to eliminate 
violent price fluctuations, excess-capacity and several other unpleasant 
features of unrestricted competition, but doubts if private cartel organi 


zations can be controlled effectively to achieve these ends. 


en 
Cds 


Softening the evils of unrestricted competition by private carteliza- 
tion may well be akin to curing the patient’s cold by allowing him to 
contract pneumonia. 


Princeton, N.J., October 1951. M. Shubik 
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+THE PoLiticAL CoLLAPsE OF Europe. By Hajo Holborn. 1951. (New 

York: Knopf. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, vi, 20/7pp. $2.35, 

members $1.90. ) 

This excellent little book is an enlargement of Professor Holborn’s 
article “the Collapse of the European Political System, 1914-45,” which 
appeared in World Politics for July, 1949. It seeks to explain that what 
is commonly called “historic Europe” is “dead and beyond resurrection” : 
that to ignore this truth by attempting to return to “normalcy” is to 
misread the history of the last half century, and to court disaster by 
erecting superstructure without foundations. It deserves to be widely 
read as an informative and stimulating historical introduction to the 


study of present day international problems. 


[ts 200 pages are not sufficient to tell the story of European history 
in detail, and at any rate Professor Holborn is more interested in 
interpretation. In his first three chapters he marshals his facts with 
great restraint to sketch in outline the political development of Europe 
to the dawn of the twentieth century ; and in the rest of the book he gives 
a more detailed account of the breakdown of that achievement from 
1914 to the present. 

He sees westernization—the extension of Europe rule throughout 
the world—as the single dominant fact of modern history. In due course 
of this process, the great global crisis of 1905 gave Europe a glimpse of 
the future, as events in Europe, Asia, and North America interacted as 
never before. However, the world relapsed into its traditional form, and 
the first war was, in its beginnings, only a great European war. Still, 
that war showed that the balance of Europe no longer existed. Its out- 
come was decided by the intervention of the United States, and the 
most crucial aspects of the peace settlement envisaged the continued 
participation of a non-European power. But the mistaken policy of 
half-hearted intervention followed by the establishment of a cordon 
sanitaire left Russia to develop in isolation, into which the United States 
soon followed. The peacemakers and the statesmen of the inter-war years 
thus failed to establish a stable system to replace the old European 
primacy, while Hitler’s attack on Russia and his declaration of war 
against the United States again made non-European powers the arbiters 
of Europe’s future. The fact that there was after 1945 no single Euro 
pean state or group of states capable of resisting Russia makes it clear 
that the European system has been irrevocably shattered. The threat of 
Soviet aggression in 1949 led to the replacement of the European state 
system by a North Atlantic system, in which the United States and 
Canada are associated with ten continental nations in the defence of 
Europe. 

Such is the general trend of Professor Holborn’s pattern of collapse 
His comments both on the historical evolution of Europe and its current 
problems are sane and balanced. Few of his conclusions are entirely 
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original, but they are the sort of realistic and modest appraisals in the 
light of history which need to be frequently restated. He concludes that 


the major national interest of the United States is to stave off if 


nd industrial resources mig 


danger that western Europe’s economic and 11 


fall under Russian domination. He believes that unity is needed for 
defence and for rebuilding and expanding Europe’s economy; but he 
sensibly points out that there is no need for a complete merger of 

European states that Britain could not | tted into such a O 
because of her great functions in maint ng world order outsid 


1952 Robert A Spencer 


+THE SAAR: BATTLEGROUND AND Pawn. By Frank M. Russell. 1951 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. xi, 204pp. i 
“In the game of international politics as it is played, the Saar 


will have significance as a certain place of strategic importance on the 


political map.”” Thus does the author emphasize the delicate position of 
he Saar Basin—Western Europe’s leading trouble-spot; cause of tl 


contention that has overshadowed Franco-German relations since ] 
the leading obstacle to the Schuman Plan today. 

The author gives a historical sketch of the “debated ground,” at 
rly the situation since 1917, the vear in which a first, 


outlines very clea 
and secret, mention was made of France’s intention to acquire the Saar 
as part of her war aims. In that year French historians, following a 
hint from the government, began to describe the Saar valley as being, 


‘ 
from a geographical and economic point of view, a part of Lorraine. 
The Western part of the Saar does indeed belong to French terri 
population is overwhelmingly German in 


) 
language and outlook—a fact which President Wailson’s doctrine of 


self-determination tended to stress. But French arguments, based on 


tory, though the mi 


France’s lack of coal as compared with the riches of the Ruhr, and on the 


V3] ' 
‘\ iLSOT!I 


necessity of maintaining the balance of power, obscure 
programme. 
The author gives a detailed account of the discussions of 


of the interim solution arrived at: the Saar was to be placed under the 
trusteeship of the League of Nations for fifteen years, at the end of 
which period a plebiscite was to determine whether the inhabitants 
wished to return to Germany, or to be united with France, or to remait 


under the government of the League 


In this period there was a growing resistance to the “Gallicizing 
policy of the French nationalist Rault, in respect of educational, religior 
and currency problems. The plebiscite of 1935 returned the Saar t 
Germany—"‘a demonstration of the power of nationalism over economic 
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and internationalism.” But the “guns before butter” policy of the Nazi 
government was a bitter disappointment to the Saarlanders, who had 
fared better economically under the League. Rearmament, large-scale 
evacuation in 1939, occupation, and French military government under 
lonel (later High Commissioner) Grandval; such was the subsequent 


fate of the Saar. 


at ae 


French policy since the war, dictated by fear of a resurgent Germany, 
has entailed the economic integration of the Saar with France. M 
Bidault’s statement (at an interview in the course of the Moscow Con- 
ference of 1947) that “the eight hundred thousand inhabitants of the 
Saar are, after all, Germans,” cleared the air to the extent of demon- 
strating that France would not pursue a political union. On the other 
hand the new constitution, presided over by President Hofmann of the 
Christian People’s Party; the rapid economic recovery engineered by 
the able French administration; the adoption of French currency; the 
erection of new customs barriers; the Convention leasing the Saar’s 
coal mines to France for a term of fifty years—all these have been 
bitterly attacked by Kurt Schumacher, leader of the German opposition, 
as steps in the process of alienating the Saar from Germany. He claims 
to speak for the overwhelming majority of the German people, “who 


brothers in East or 


never forgive nor forget the loss of their German 
West.” Of the Schuman Plan, which might set the Saarlanders free 
as part of a European community, one can only say that at present it is 
a plan in embryo. 

The author adds to his thorough analysis of the Saar a bibliography 
and an appendix, with a further diagnosis of the whole question as “an 
ambitious experiment in international co-operation.’” But to anyone who 
reads the book—or who witnessed developments in the area between 
1934 and 1947—the impression left by these thirty years of “experiment” 
in government under international agreement is different. It is that the 
unending tension between German nationalism on the one hand, and 
French fear of German nationalism on the other, may once more create 
a danger in the Saar; this would be the more likely if the Adenauer 
government, willing as it is to compromise, should be replaced by 


Toronto, December 1951. Erika Neuhaeuser 


AGRARIAN SOCIALISM: THE COOPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH FEDERA 
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TION IN SASKATCHEWAN: A StTubDY IN POLITICAL SocioLocy. |] 


S. M. Lipset. 1950. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali 
fornia Press. Toronto: Oxford. xxi, 315pp. $5.00, members $4.00. ) 


The election in Saskatchewan of the first socialist government in 
Canada or the United States has stimulated a study distinguished by a 


ecting 


relatively systematic analysis of the connection between facts, refl 
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the author’s sociological training and his knowledge of the literature on 

the rural community, political movements and bureaucratic organization. 

Much of the insight is also due to the many months Professor Lipset 

spent in Saskatchewan observing and interviewing. He rejects the 
- 


simple clichés of economic determinism and concentrates upon the 


intervening factors which explain the emergence of socialism out of a 


situation of economic interest which Saskatchewan shared with other, 
non-socialist, areas of the wheat economy. 

The C.C.F. is seen as the culmination of the growth of Saskatcl 
wan’s powerful farm movements since the turn of the century, dependent 


upon this prior organization for its success, embodying ideas advocate 
by the left-wing leadership for decades but made widely acceptable by 
the experiences of the depression. The local farm movement leaders 
the more prosperous farmers of British origin—tended to become the 
C.C.F. leaders, and the radically socialistic aspects of the programme 
were muted as the party came within reach of power. The author shows 


that the movement, although radical from the viewpoint of non-agrarian 
interests, became, as a condition of success, conservative of existing 
values and relationships in the rural community. The growth of the 
farm movements, the effects of the depression, the emergence of the 
CALF 
with in detail. 


the chan in its programme, support and leadership are dealt 


ges 
The discussion of the compromises that ensue when an organization 
with idealistic purposes is faced with the problems of attaining 


maintaining power is of particular interest because applicable to con 
temporary developments elsewhere. Professor Lipset attributes the 


I 


conservative tendencies in the C.C.F. government to a process of adjust 


ment common to radical movements so placed that they must chor 
“between fundamental principles and organizational survival.” The 


changes in government policy in various spheres are carefully docu 
mented and substantiate his thesis. He also makes good use of limited 
material to analyze the modifying effect of an antagonistic bureaucracy 
on government policies and the pressure this exerts towards the replace- 
ment of key civil servants with others sympathetic to the aims of the 
party in power. 


7 


The study is thorough and stimulating. If judged by the author’ 
achievement of the task he set himself, any criticisms which come to min 
are minor and captious. It does appear, however, that Professor Lipset 
1ave extended his work to include further generaliza 

ss ; 


might profitably 
ions of his 


7 
—_ 
=) 
c 


bei 
tion of his conclusions and a discussi implicat 
approach, which he calls “political sociology,” for the field of political 


science. 


Toronto, November 1951. P. James Giffen 
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DEUTSCHE SCHICKSALSJAHRE. By Kurt Assman. 1950. (Wiesbaden, 

Germany : Eberhard Brockhaus. 534pp. DM 20.00.) 

This book, dedicated to the memory of the dead soldiers of World 
War II is an interesting, reliable and objective survey of the foreign 
policy of Nazi Germany, and an anthology of many unknown data of 
European diplomatic history of the period. Its tone is sharply anti-Nazi. 

The author used not only German sources but also official Anglo- 
American documents and spent four years of research in London. This 
volume gives an unbiased and impartial summary of the events of the 
second world war, and its antecedents. It may properly be regarded as 
the first comprehensive history of the period 1938-1945 by a German 
author. 

After an instructive introduction, several chapters discuss Nazi 
foreign policy, in particular towards Great Britain and France. Subse- 
quent chapters discuss the Polish crisis and the antecedents of the 
German-Soviet Pact in Moscow, which are followed by descriptions of 
the campaigns in Norway, France and at Stalingrad. Further chapters 
are devoted to an analysis of outstanding campaigns of naval, air and 
U-boat warfare, as well as to the African campaign of General Rommel. 

The three last chapters of the book discuss the landing of the Allies 
in Normandy, the background and nature of the attempt on Hitler’s life 
on July 20, 1944, the unsuccessful German offensive by General Rund- 
stedt in the Ardennes, and finally the “end” with its unconditional 
capitulation. 

Assman’s volume also contains valuable bibliographical notes on 
official publications of the European chancelleries, and memoirs of Allied 
and Axis diplomats, which are of great value to all historians who are 
interested in finding a comprehensive summary of diplomatic literature 
and history of the period 1938-1945. 


Carleton College, Ottawa, December 1951. S. A. Czako 


Es BEGINN AN DER WEICHSEL (It Began at the Vistula) and Das 
ENDE AN DER ELBE (The End at the Elbe). By Jurgen Thorwald. 
1950. (Stuttgart: Steingrueben—Verlag. 367pp. and 4l4pp. DM 
6.50 and 7.80.) 

Thorwald’s books contain one of the most complete summaries oi 
the last battles of German troops at the Soviet front in 1944 and 1945 
The first volume is also a comprehensive, interesting story about the 
lengthy struggles between the German Wehrmacht and the Nazi Gau- 
leiters, whose stubborn shortsightedness and cynical frivolity frustrated 
all efforts of the Army to rescue millions of German women, children 
and old men from the invading Soviet troops at the right time. 
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The volume /t began at the Vistula,—based on reliable docun 
and interviews—relates, perhaps for the first time in history, how 
German civilian population of Eastern Germany was. sacrif 
account of the irresponsible megalomania and ridiculous co t 
Gauleiters. 


The second volume, The end at the Elbe, discusses the final 
of German units against Soviet troops at the Oder and Neisse, as w 
around Berlin. Further interesting chapters of the v 
Hitler’s “first collapse’ and Goering’s “treason,” and another 
presentation relates the details of the secret negotiat 
late Count Folke Bernadotte and Himmler. Other chapters < 
in flames”; “Hitler’s death and his testament”; “The capitulat: 
3erlin’”; ‘““Wlassow’s last game”; ‘The dramatic meeting of Allied 
Soviet troops in Torgau.” The latter also contains a most inter 
reference to the negotiations between General Eisenhower and 
Soviet General Antonow as to the occupation of C kia | 


Soviet Army. 


This volume terminates with the negotiations of the armistice 1 
Rheims and the victorious events of V-day, on May 8th, 1945. Finall 
the “End in Libau and Flensburg,” near Denmark, relates the hist 
of the very last hours of the Doenitz government and the unavoidal 
collapse of the Third Reich. 

Both volumes are supplied with good maps and sketches dealings 
with the front-lines and the Berlin area, also reproducing Hitler’s “‘la 


order.” The volumes in question also contain val 
information which can be regarded as indispensable to 


torians who want to gather supplementary data to the research o 
political and military collapse of Nazi Germany in 1945 
Carleton College, Ottawa, January 1952. i, | & 


Our New Frontier, GREECE, TURKEY, & IRAN. By Ferdinand Ku 


1951. (Reprinted from the I’ashington Post, 30pp. ) 
[he movement to bring Greece and Turkey int 
Treaty Organization only underlined a political fact which has 


] : | 
- } 


apparent since the proclamation of the Truman Doctrine in 
he Greek-Bulgarian 


the American defensive frontier lies on t 
and on the line which divides Turkey from 
Soviet Union itself. This extension of the area of American res} 


bility eastward from Trieste is surely one of the decisive featur 
cold war. Already it would seem to have paid dividends, as Gr 
been prevented from going the way of the Balkan satellites, while 
war Russian hostility towards Turkey has noticeably abated. 

On the eve of the Council meetings which voted to admit Tu 


and Greece to the Atlantic Pact, Ferdinand Kuhn, the able corres] 


luable bibliographi 
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dent of the Washington Post, visited these two countries and Iran as 
well. The fourteen articles which constituted his report were published 
in the Post from September 2-15, 1951, and are here reprinted. He 
found the prospective allies determined to resist attack, and in his view 
capable of offering stiff resistance. American military and economic 
missions seemed to him to be making a valuable contribution. His chief 
criticism of American policies under the Truman Doctrine, Marshall 
Aid, and Point Four, is the failure to encourage self-help to prepare for 
the end of direct assistance; and the tendency to indulge in grandiose 
multi-million dollar projects when, in Iran for example, the real need is 
for a vast extension of the existing programme of village improvement. 

Mr. Kuhn is a shrewd observer, and the shortcomings of this booklet 
are not those of the author, but derive from the nature of the publication ; 
collected newspaper articles make at best disjointed reading. 


January 1952. Robert A. Spencer 


TCANADA YEAR Book, 1951. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Department 
of Trade and Commerce. (Ottawa: King’s Printer. x1, 1219pp. 
$3.00; paper-bound copies available to teachers, university students, 
and ministers of religion, $1.50.) 

For many years, each edition of the Canada Year Book has pre- 
sented, in addition to the usual content of statistical material, special 
articles of topical interest with the object of building up a body of 
general reference material on the background of national development. 
Following this policy, the 1951 edition presents articles on geology, 
migratory bird protection, major soil zones and regions, agricultural 
irrigation and land conservation, Canada’s forest economy, the frequency 
standardization programme of the Hydro-Electric Commission of 
Ontario, and the Indians and Eskimos of Canada. 

Statistics for Newfoundland have not yet been consolidated with 
those for the other provinces in many sections of the current Year 
Book, but it is pointed out in the Preface that material collected in the 
1951 census will facilitate the establishment of a uniform basis of pre- 
sentation in the future. A brief summary of the terms of union of 
Newfoundland with Canada is given in the chapter on constitution and 
government. 

The 1951 Year Book does not, of course, present any of the material 
from the recent census, but it states that the 1952 and 1953 editions will 
include “extended analyses” from this material. 

As usual, the Introduction to this edition comprises a convenient, 
concise review of significant developments over the period covered 


Toronto, December 1951. Edwin A. Gomme 
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THE CANADIAN OxForp Attias. Edited by Brigadier Sir Clinton Lewis 
and Colonel J. D. Campbell. 1951. (Toronto: Oxford. 120 pages of 
coloured maps; 116 pages of gazetteer. $7.50; members $6.00. ) 
This atlas, Oxford’s first in 250 years, was prepared under the 

direction of two former members of the Survey of India. Each map has 
been newly-drawn, and the distribution maps are the product of original 
and recent research. Relief is shown in colour and place-names have 
been hand-lettered. There is a special twenty-four page section devoted 
to North America which is supported by a separate gazetteer. 

This is a remarkable atlas, possessed of the ability to repel and 
attract simultaneously. The accuracy and thoroughness of the work 
are beyond question. The latest developments have been employed to 
produce the last word in reliability. Yet its limitations as a handy refer- 
ence tool for the amateur student of public affairs are profound. 

The area covered by each map was determined by criteria other 
than political ones. Hence one finds, for example, bits of Germany 
appearing on seven sectional maps of differing scales, but no one maj 
concerned exclusively with Germany. It almost appears as though great 
care had been taken to obscure political boundaries—which are all 
more essential in an atlas which has not considered them in determining 
the subject matter of its maps. The Swiss method of layering relief in 
colour (in this case, up to twelve colours to the map) has its advantages, 
but as applied here it makes it quite impossible to discern the limits of 
a country or the location of a city without minute inspection. 

For the person concerned to ponder on the social and economi 
implications of natural environment this atlas will be of great value; 
for the casual user wishing to locate some unfamiliar spot and place it 


in its geographical and political context in a moment it is impressively 
unsatisfactory. Still, one cannot help but be awed by the tremendous 


amount of effort which is so clearly evident on every page the least 
amazing is how all this could have been done for such a modest sale 
price 

(The atlas carries no consecutive page numbers running from cover 
to cover. The numbering system proceeds as follows: 1-16, Al-A24, 
I-XXVI, 1-116.) 

This does seem to be an atlas for experts; but although the layman 
may not use it with ease, he will use it with benefit. 


Toronto, December, 1951. G. ¥.4 


+ YEARBOOK ON HuMAN RicutTs For 1949. 1951. (New York: UN 
Publications. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 421pp. $5.00 


This is the fourth annual human rights yearbook to be published by 
the United Nations Secretariat. Its four sections survey developments 
in human right under the headings of States (National Law), Basi 
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Laws on Human Rights in Trust and Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
International Treaties and Agreements and Texts Adopted by Special- 
ized Agencies and Other Inter-Governmental Organizations, and The 
United Nations and Human Rights. The second section is a new feature 
appearing for the first time in the 1949 Yearbook. 

Each government was invited to submit a report on the human rights 
legislation it had enacted during 1949. The largest entries seem to have 
come from totalitarian states and are presented to the world as sincere 
guarantees of fundamental human rights. This volume forcibly points up 
a tragic paradox: that the actual degree of individual liberty is in inverse 
proportion to the amount of legislation guaranteeing that liberty. The 
opportunities to mislead a gullible world public offered by books such as 
this only make that paradox more pronounced. Nevertheless, the 
informed and discriminating student of human rights will find this 
volume a valuable reference work. 


Toronto, December 1951. G.V.C. 
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